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A THEOLOGIAN LOOKS AT 
PROFESSOR TOYNBEE’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY’ 


By 
ERICH ROTH 


Professor of Church History, Gottingen University 


THE Spanish philosopher Ortega once remarked: “ History is 
pomees a science that has not yet produced its classics.”? Whether 

rofessor ‘Toynbee has supplied the first historical classic in his 
en work, A Study of History (the concluding volumes of which 
ave appeared since this article was first written), will depend on its 
reception by historians in general. At present the great majority 
of those who have expressed an opinion would appear to agree with 
the Dutch historian Pieter Geyl, “ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est 
pas l’histoire.”* At any rate Toynbee has his reply to the complaint 
that to seek the meaning of history is intrinsically unscientific : 
“Tam, myself, a historian who believes that science has an awful 
lot to teach us. But how strange to suppose that one is being 
scientific by despairing of making sense! ’’* 

The supreme importance of Toynbee’s work is that he has over- 
come the division between history and philosophy which restricted 
the former to a scientific investigation of minute factual details and 
left all interpretation and judgement of value to the latter. His 
attitude is one that became possible only with the coming of 
Christianity, since it is based upon a recognition of man’s responsibility 
for his actions in history to his creator. His work is, in fact, an 
imposing exposition of Goethe’s saying that the real, sole and most 

rofound theme of history is the conflict of faith with unbelief. 
here is certainly nothing to which a church historian is likely to 
object on principle in a synthesis of history and faith. 

The most striking feature about A Study of History, at any rate 
as it appears to a theologian, is indeed the extraordinary way in which 
it is oriented to the glory of God alone. Religion is to him the real 


1 This article is an abridgment of one that red in German as “ Toynbees Geschichts- 
philosophie in evangelischer Sicht ” in the Zeitsebrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 1954, Heft 2. 

2 E. R. Curtius, Merkur IT, 1948, p. $19. 

3 Geyl, Toynbee and Sorokin, The Pattern of the Past: Can We Determine If?. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1949, P- 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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force of history and the two great changes in historical method 
which he demands are, first, that we should study entire civilisations, 
secondly that religious history should take precedence of economic 
and political ; for “ religion, after all, is the serious business of the 
human race.” This is certainly not the atmosphere in which secular 
history is usually studied. Toynbee has learned from the Old 
Testament prophets and Augustine that pte? is not an accidental 
or mechanical process but the controlled working out of a Divine 
plan. This, however, is the point at which our questions begin to 
arise. 

(1) How does Toynbee envisage the relationship between religion 
and civilisation? In his writings we find the same imagery used 
in both ways: sometimes religion is represented as emerging out 
of civilisation,’ sometimes civilisation out of religion,‘ like a butterfly 
from a chrysalis. There has, however, been a development in 
Toynbee’s thought. In the earlier volumes of his great work the 
history of civilisation was equated with the history of redemption ; 
or, more strictly, he sought to press religion into the service of 
civilisation.’ Later he came to the opposite conviction, that civilisa- 
tions are in the service of the incomparably more important religion.° 
The real progress of history lies in religion. ‘Toynbee sharply 
repudiates the cyclic view of history, represented by Greek and 
Indian thought in the ancient world and Nietzsche and Spengler in 
the modern. “ To our Western minds”, he says, it would, if taken 
seriously, “‘ reduce history to a tale told by an idiot, signifying 
nothing.”’ In a sense he combines the cyclical with the linear view 
in his picture of the vehicle which progresses along a planned route 
on wheels that turn monotonously round and round.* It is at any 
rate comforting to see how far he is from Gibbon’s view that the 
collapse of Graeco-Roman culture must be laid at the door of 
Christianity, or Frazer’s emphasis in The Golden Bough on the way in 
which religion incapacitates men for political and cultural life by 
transferring their attention from the present to the future life.’ 

Nevertheless, from the Christian point of view this close inter- 
relation of religion and civilisation is questionable. If, like Toynbee, 
you designate civilisation the handmaid of religion, you must in the 
end reckon with the possibility that one day the maid may refuse to 
render obedience any longer. ‘The development of the West in 
modern times shows that this is by no means a far-fetched suggestion. 

(2) Closely linked with this is the question of the relationship 
of Christianity to other religions. Let us say it at the outset : Toynbee 
regards Christianity as the highest peak in the range of religions. It 
comes out in his favourite expression, “ higher religions,” of which 


1 Civilization on Trial, p. 94. 2 Ibid., p. 14. 
3 Ibid, p. 219. 4 Tbid., P, 13. 5 [hid p. 231 


6 Ibid., p. 236. 7 [bid., p. 14. 


8 Ibid., p. 15, cf. p. 235. bid., p. 226 ff. 
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he counts Christianity as the culmination.’ All “ higher religions ” 
combine to form a “ province of the Kingdom of God” on earth 
and are therefore not to be understood in terms of this world only.’ 
The greatest benefactors of mankind are named in this order: 
Confucius, Lao-tse, the Buddha, the Hebrew prophets, Zoroaster, 
Jesus, Muhammad, Socrates.‘ Christianity is the spiritual heir of all 
the higher religions, as it is of all the sere “ Clement’s 
and Origen’s work of infusing Greck philosophy into Christianity at 
Alexandria might be emulated in some city of the Far East by the 
infusion of Chinese philosophy into Christianity.” Hinduism and 
Buddhism may “contribute new elements to be grafted onto 
Christianity in days to come.”* 

Now it must of course be conceded that it is essential to the 
missionary task of Christianity in adapting itself to the contemporary 
situation that it constantly avails itself of new philosophical language 
and ideas. What, however, is disturbing in Toynbee is that, with 
reference to this task of translation, he never shows the slightest 
interest in a critical examination of the difference between legitimate 
and illegitimate fusion of Christianity with philosophical ideas. ‘The 
door is thus left wide open for any kind of philosophy of religion, 
mysticism and metaphysic to swamp and pervert the essential 
Christian message. Can a Christian get anywhere with a naive, 
undifferentiated idea of religion whose only common denominator 
is a “ feeling of utter dependence ”’? 


Not only Protestantism, but even Roman Catholicism, for all its 


«e ”» 


attachment to “ natural theology,” must repudiate ‘Toynbee here. 
No Protestant could have expressed the point more sharply than 
the Roman Catholic writer, Hans Urs von Balthasar: “If Christ 
was only the highest example of the natural man, Christianity only 
the most sublime form of human religion, it would no longer be 
worth while to be a Christian. ... For faith, all human religions and 
philosophical speculations fall closer and closer together on the one 
side and Christianity stands ever more unique on the other. 
Before we attempt a synthesis, in order to understand either of the 
groups we must separate them.’’ 

(3) This brings us directly to the problem of Revelation and 
History. Here we find at first a certain contradiction in Toynbee. 
On the one hand he obtains his historical outlook, as he strongly 
insists, by means of the empirical method.’ Looked at in this way 
all religion appears to him a kind of immanent historical seismograph, 
and like all empiricists and positivists he deduces his sytem of values 
from society and the historical process. On the other hand, as we 

1 Ibid., p. 250. 2 Ibid., Pref., 3 Ibid., p. 156. 4 Tbid., p. 240. 5 Ibid., p. 239 f. 

6 “ Drei Merkmale des Christlic ” in Wort und Wahrheit, 4. Jg., 1. Halbjahr, Vienna, 1949, 


4o1 f. 
‘? Criticising Spengler’s determinism, he says, “ Where the German a dest] method drew 
blank, let us see what could be done by English empiricism,” (Civilization on Trial, p. 10) 
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have already seen, history passes over into theology, since none of 
the higher religions can be understood in terms of this world alone. 
The world as we know it is neither wholly good nor wholly bad ; 
it is nevertheless a “ province of the Kingdom of God,” governed 
all along by his Spirit. Accordingly in Toynbee’s view there have 
always been Divine revelation, grace and redemption.' He meets 
the objection that, if this is so, there was no need for “ higher 
religions” and Christianity by explaining that they are here so 
enhanced that “ the Christian soul can attain, while still on earth, a 
greater measure of man’s greatest good than can be attained by any 
Pagan soul in this earthly stage of its existence.”* 

t is, of course, perfectly legitimate to see man as standing from 
the beginning in relationship to God as his creator. At the same 
time, this is the only relationship between God and man that can 
be established within the limits of the empirical method. ‘The moment 
we try to give it a definite content and to go beyond the fact of this 
natural dependence and say who or what God and man are, the 
empirical method can get us nowhere. Empiricism has no criterion 
for distinguishing between a true and a false view of God. I am not 

uestioning that Toynbee as a Christian has a true knowledge of 

od, but only that he came to it by the empirical method. Men 
who have grown up as Christians often fail to take account of the 
difference between empirical discovery and historical revelation. In 
so far as the Divine revelation is history, it is history in a different 
sense from that in which natural events are history. It is Toynbee’s 
great and suggestive achievement that he brings history and revelation, 
human activity and redemption together. But from the point of view 
of the Protestant theologian he goes too far in thinking that he can 
co-ordinate the knowledge of God that comes from the biblical 
revelation with the intimations of God in natural religion in purely 

uantitative terms. He overlooks two points. The Sst is that the 

ivine revelation is not an empirically obtainable experience, but is 
concealed from unbelief. The second is that this revelation is some- 
thing completely other in relation to natural religion. For Luther 
God is indeed “ present” in the whole of nature and history, “ in 
stone, in fire, in water” ; but his presence there is so concealed that 
in principle all creatures serve only as his mask.’ Nature and history 
present us only with the clue to a “ higher Being,” the posteriora Dei.‘ 
In order that we may really know him, however, God gives us his 
will in his Word, which in Christ became incarnate. In so far as 
Toynbee does not see that this Word of God stands in judgement 
over against all human-religious confidence, in spite of all his appeals 
to Augustine® he renounces any possibility of distinguishing between 


id., p. 249. 2 Jbid., p. 251. 
5 Luther's Works, Weimar ed., xix, p. 492, xv, p. 373. 4 Ibid., 1, p. 354. 
5 A Study of History 1V, Preface, passim. 
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virtues and “splendid vices,” love of God and self-love. We find in 
him a kind of synthesis between the Christian plan of redemption 
working itself out in history and the Hegelian identification of Logic 
with the thought of God. We cannot avoid the impression, though 
it is far from being Toynbee’s intention, that in the last resort he is 
deducing his system of values from a pantheistic idea of reason, since 
he makes the special revelation in Christ no more than the peak of 
a still problematical general revelation in creation. 

(4) What is the relation of Christology and Anthropology in 
Toynbee’s system? The first question with regard to the position 
of Christ is whether Toynbee, who condemns syncretism as “a 
symbol of disintegration,”! does not fall under his own condemnation, 
if he thinks it is one and the same God “ who dies for different worlds 
under diverse names, for a Minoan World as Zagreus, for a Sumeric 
World as Tammuz, for a Hittite World as Attis, for a Scandinavian 
World as Balder, for a Syriac World as Adonis (Our Lord), for an 
Egyptian World as Osiris, for a Shi‘i World as Husayn, for a Christian 
World as Christ,”* the last representing the highest epiphany since 
he sacrifices himself out of pure love. The New Testament has indeed 
no objection to the interpretation of Christ as the fulfilment of all 
religions and perfecter of the world, and this is in the main Toynbee’s 
view. He has, however, so far provided far too few safeguards 
against a lapse into Gnosticism. In Volume VI of A Study of History 
he undertakes a great comparative survey of the Christological idea 
of God becoming man, on which the historian Erdmann justly 
commented: “ The development of the Christ-idea tells us nothing 
of the eschatological reality of Christ himself.’ 

Toynbee’s Anthropology and so his whole view of history is 
organically bound up with this Christ-idea, as a matter of sor ewe 
structure, not simply personally and in action, as the Christian Gos = 
might be held to warrant. For instance, Toynbee fits Garibal 
withdrawal and return and Hindenburg’s retirement and re- 
employment‘ into the Withdrawal-and-Return motif which is con- 
ceived in terms of Divine redemption, and can actually say: “ In the 
concept of the Second Coming, the motif of Withdrawal-and-Return 
attains its deepest spiritual meaning.”> Here we see in a paradigm how 
on the basis of an analogia entis Toynbee finds a metaphysical 
symbolism for history. As if this figurative parallel could establish 
any real relation between the Second Coming of Christ and the 
return of Garibaldi! As Erdmann has observed with astonishing 
penetration, in incorporating the biblical principle that the wages of 
sin is death into his system Toynbee has turned the Kerygma into 


1 Ibid., V, p. 527 ff. 

2 Thid., V1, 276. 

3 “ Toynbee—cine Zwischenbilanz,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeshichte 434 (1951). 
4 A Study of History, TI, 284 ff. 

5 [bid., p. 263. 
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metaphysics, and makes the connexion between sin and death appear 
causal rather than legal. The eschatological Judgement is thus 
reduced to a natural process of cause and effect. 

Toynbee has also essayed a Theologia Historici.' Here he examines 
two extreme positions. One is a purely this-worldly, earth-bound 
view, the other a solely other-worldly, earth-renouncing view. He 
rejects both and chooses the middle course: neither “ pure ” history 
nor “pure” theology, but historical-theological actuality. This is 
splendid in theory. The practical outcome, however, is more in the 
direction of a theology of glory than of a theology of the cross. 
What is so fascinating, and yet from the Protestant point of view 
the weakest side of Toynbee’s philosophy of history, is the self- 
assertion of his Christian humanism, based on his emphasis on free 
will. At the same time there is no doubt that throughout his work 
there is a refreshing note of Christian challenge. 

(5) In his investigation of the problem of Sin, Toynbee plumbs 
great historical depths. Here too, however, we can see a metaphysical 
trend, especially in the question of the origin of evil. ‘Toynbee finds 
a fundamental connexion between the presence of evil in the world 
and the account in Job of how Satan obtained from God a free hand 
to test his chosen instrument, Job. The metaphysical point is that 
Toynbee supposes that God had been sabeaiud to inactivity 
because of the perfection of his creation and took on Satan’s challenge 
because it gave him the opportunity to continue his creative work. 
Toynbee cannot escape being called metaphysician because his view 
here fits in with Goethe’s Faust. His solution of the tricky problem 
of the origin of evil is obviously one that has been read into the 
Book of Job, for the Bible itself does not uncover the secret of the 
justification for the world’s evil in God’s economy. 

Again, the way in which Toynbee links the entry of evil into the 
world with the rise of civilisations, at whose beginning he sees a 
challenge going back to the activity of Satan, is quite unbiblical. 
Toynbee restricts the period of civilisation to the last 6000 years, 
a mere 1 per cent of human history. But we are told of Satan in 
John viii. 44 that he was “a murderer from the beginning.” 

Accordingly, if Satan’s challenge only begins about 4000 B.c. and 
its overcoming is confined to the reply of creative civilisation, Toynbee 
passes unintentionally from a strongly personal ‘Divine-human 
relationship into a metaphysic of sin. 

(6) Finally it must be pointed out that in Toynbee’s philosophy 
of history the eschatological aspect tends to fade out. It may be that 
Spengler’s conception of the rise and fall of civilisation still had a 
strong influence on Toynbee; or it may be that Toynbee with his 
unusually sharp ear detects in history the movements of the future. 
At any rate, a all his concern with the religious end of history, 


1C.T., p. 253 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 41. 
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the goal of its development recedes further and further into the 
distance. It hardly fits the biblical conception of the eschatological 
event, which will take us by surprise “ like a thief in the night,” when 
Toynbee looks, for instance, into the future and tells us what 
historians will see in two or three thousand years’ time, namely that 
in the Twentieth Century the first step was taken to the uniting of 
mankind in a single community on a religious basis ; and when 
Toynbee places the adherents of all “ higher religions ” in a “ province 
of the Kingdom of God,” that is in a sense a reinterpretation of the 
Last Day, on which there will be some big surprises, from the realm 
of faith to that of vision. 

It is too early as yet to give a final verdict on Toynbee. It may be 
that careful study of the concluding volumes of A Study of History 
would make it necessary to revise some of the comments made in 
this article. Even apart from this, there can be no doubt that the 
value of the Christian emphasis in his philosophy of history far 
outweighs the points that are theologically open to question. 

It is, after all, of real importance that Toynbee describes the 
Crucifixion together with its spiritual consequences as the greatest 
event of recent millennia,' and makes it, at any rate in his own way, 
the focal point for his view of the meaning and purpose of history. 
Similarly when he makes it clear to a world to which the mere mention 
of the word sin is like a red rag to a bull that consciousness of sin is 
the very opposite of weakness and that it is precisely by taking 
responsibility seriously, and only by doing so, that we can strike 
from the rock the refreshing waters of renewal and rebirth.” 

Here Toynbee has in effect declared (or rather preached) that sin 
and grace, lost mankind and the God of salvation are the poles of 
history. ‘This proclamation is the fiery cross to which historians 
cannot well close their eyes. Even Erdmann speaks not only of 
a “ problem of the first importance in the philosophy of history ” in 
Toynbee ; he regards the task he has undertaken as entirely necessary 
and justifiable.’ We can go further still. If Troeltsch voiced a 
suspicion that the final task of the historian could perhaps be accom- 
plished only by a great poem of the type of aust or the Divine Comedy, 
Erdmann finds in Toynbee the outstretched finger pointing to the 
spot where the new picture starts, the place at which world history 
and the history of Divine redemption meet. 

The impelling force behind Toynbee’s work as a historian is the 
same as that behind C. F. von Weizsacker as a scientist. Both are 
striving to see the whole reality of life without departing from strict 
scientific method.’ And just as von Weizsacker is not ashamed of 

1 [bid., p. 245. 25.H., V, 4 439. Sy. supra, p. 217, 

4 For v. Weizsacker, ‘ esp. Die Geschichte Natur, Gottingen 1948, and Zum Weitbild der 
Physik, ed. 5, Stuttgart, 1951. “In modern Physics it is not the isolated object that can be 


satisfactorily studied but , ¢ whole relationship of man and object.” (Zum Weltbild der Physik, 
p. 156). Cf Toynbee’s view of the origin of the isolation of objects in C.T., p. 85 f. 
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the Gospel of Christ and has put forward as the ground for his 
attitude that he is impelled by his contact with Jesus, his teaching, 
his death and his resurrection, so Toynbee is not ashamed to replace 
a great saying of the Empress Theodora by one greater still. During 
the dangerous Nika insurrection she was present at the crown council 
and said to her husband Justinian, who was contemplating flight, 
that he could sail away if he liked but she intended to stay and see 
it out, because “ Empire is a fine winding sheet.” Writing at a 
moment of national crisis, in May 1940, Toynbee decided to emend 
her saying: “a finer winding sheet is the Kingdom of God ”— 
“a finer,” he goes on, “ because that is a winding sheet from which 
there is a resurrection.” And at its side he places the motto of the 
University of Oxford, Dominus I/luminatio Mea. “ If we believe in 
these three words and can live up to them,we can look forward 
without dismay to any future that may be coming to us.””! 


1 Ibid., p. 225. 








PROFESSOR TOYNBEE, MAZZINI, 
AND THE FUTURE FAITH 


By 
GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


READERS Of THE HIBBERT have been reminded of the parallel drawn 
by Professor Arnold Toynbee between the Western World to-day 
and the Graeco-Roman World on the eve of its conversion to 
Christianity. In his Civilization on Trial (1948) Professor ‘Toynbee had 
written : 

Briefly stated, the regular pattern of social disintegration is a schism of 

the disintegrating society into a recalcitrant proletariat and a less and less 
effectively dominant minority, The process of disintegration . . . jolts along 
in alternating spasms of rout, rally, and rout... . Within the framework 
of the dominant minority’s universal state the proletariat creates a universal 
church, and after the next rout, in which the disintegrating civilisation 
finally dissolves, the universal church may live on to become the chrysalis 
from which a new civilisation eventually emerges. 
In the HrpBERT for July 1954, Dr. Toynbee rebutted Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold’s charge that, according to this interpretation of history, 
Communism is destined, in our modern world, to take over the part 
played by Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world. 

As Mr. Jerrold points out, I have drawn. . . a parallel between the spiritual 
condition of our Western World to-day and the spiritual condition of the 
Graeco-Roman World on the eve of its conversion to Christianity... . 
But I have not said that Communism is, in my expectation, likely to be 
the world’s response. On the contrary, I have said that I do not expect 
Communism to play the rdle that Christianity played in Graeco-Roman 
history... . 

What Dr. Toynbee looks for is a renaissance of spiritual faith and 
a new religious synthesis having for its centre the Christian gospel 
of the love of God. The purpose of the present article is to show the 
close correspondence here between Dr. Toynbee’s thought and 
that of Joseph Mazzini, though it was to the French, not the 
Russian, Revolution that Mazzini himself was reacting. And it may 
be said that the correspondence is appropriate: for the Toynbee 
family were among the first to befriend Mazzini during his English 
exile which began in 1837. 

It was in 1835, in his essay Faith and the Future, that Mazzini first 
expounded the idea which thereafter was to haunt his mind—the 
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rallel between the spiritual condition of Europe in his day and 
its condition before the advent of Christianity. Readers who are 
familiar with that essay will recall the passage in which he describes 
the ancient world. The style is “ dated,” yet the passage is memorable, 
and begins : 

The times were wrapped in shadow, Heaven was a void. The peoples 
wandered, pricked by strange fears, or paused in torpid, puzzled wonder- 
ment. Whole nations disappeared ; others just raised their heads as though 
to see them die. ... There were no principles of saving virtue ; there 
existed but the calculation of antagonistic interests. 


With material interests lacking the discipline and guidance of 
sovereign principles (he continues), it seemed as if the soul of man 
was no more and the senses reigned in its stead. The temples were 
deserted for the sports of the circus, and, with the decline of religious 
faith, philosophy passed from sceptical analysis to mere sophistry 
and words. Thete were moments, indeed, when men, recoiling 
from the moral void, embraced the cold statues of their once- 
venerated gods to supplicate a ray of faith, a spark of moral life, even 
an illusion, but only to find their prayers unanswered. 

“Such were those times”, says Mazzini, “so like our own.” 
So like! We who are accustomed to look back to the nineteenth 
century as an age of comfortable, perhaps too comfortable, faith and 
of a romantic belief in “ progress ” and “ the blessings of civilisation ” 
may be surprised at this comparison. Yet we have the same testimony 
from Emerson. In his essay on Worship he writes : 


The lover of the old religion complains that our contemporaries, scholars 
as well as merchants, succumb to a great despair . . . and believe in nothing. 
In our large cities the population is godless, materialised—no bond, no 
fellow-feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but hungers, thirsts, 
fevers, and appetites walking. How is it people manage to live on—so 
aimless as they are? After their peppercorn aims are gained, it seems as if 
the lime in their bones alone held them together, and not any worthy 
purpose. There is no faith in the intellectual, none in the moral, universe. 


Emerson in fact perceived that in his America the religious impetus 
of bourgeois Protestantism, like that of Catholicism in Europe, appeared 
to have spent itself. What remained of the Reformation and the 
Evangelical Revival was belief in “ rugged individualism ”, in trade, 
and in technology. So he continues : 

There is faith in chemistry, in meat and wine, in wealth, in machinery, 
in the steam-engine, galvanic battery, turbine wheels, sewing-machines, 
and in public opinion, but not in divine causes. 


This, it seemed, was the new creed of the Western World. Or, as 
Mazzini preferred to put it, the law of God and the great tradition 
of Humanity were being exchanged for utilitarianism and Benthamism 
and a theory of material well-being. There was an increasing indiffer- 
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ence to “ truths of an order superior to this world and which alone 
are able to transform the world.” 

But, like Professor Toynbee, Mazzini drew from his analogy a 
hopeful conclusion. He argued from the darkness of the Pagan 
world before the dawn of the Christian era that once more the 
darkness presaged a new dawn. History was approaching a new 
climacteric and a new creative Word would, as in the past, revive 
the souls of men and bring forth a new world-order, vaster and 
nobler than the old. And it is true that even in Mazzini’s day (and 
therefore before Spengler) this comparative method of interpreting 
history was familiar enough, for Vico and Herder had already dis- 
cerned something of a biological pattern in the development and 
decline of nations. Mazzini’ s own scheme, inevitably governed by 
the “law of progress,” had a recognisable morphology. Every cultural 
epoch had its origin (he argued) in some dominant and creative 

“idea.” The moral development of that idea and its verification in 
the sphere of action constituted the mission of that epoch. There 
was always, however, an overlapping of epochs in the sense that the 
applications of any given idea were continued by the succeeding age, 
and were worked out under the dynamism of some new creative 
thought. But always it was on the ideal and spiritual plane that those 
decisions were made which affected the destiny of each successive 
culture and civilisation. 

In Mazzini’s day the French Revolution (as in our day the Russian 
Revolution) appeared to its votaries in all countries to announce a 
new creative idea and the advent of a new age ; and it is notable that 
this belief survived the early reaction and disillusionment of the post- 
Revolution years. It has been said of the historian Michelet, who died 
in 1874, that he could never speak of the Revolution except in tones 
of the mystic fervour and self-abasement of a monk before the Cross. 
“ The Revolution ”, he wrote, “ adopted no Church. Why? Because 
it was itself a Church.” 


As agape, as communion, nothing in this world was ever comparable 
to the enthusiasm of the federation in 1790. Sacrifice in its absolute, its 
infinite, grandeur, the surrender of self without holding back anything. . . . 


And as late as 1860 Victor Hugo could write of it: “ Stop ’89? Stop 
the world hurled by God Himself into the light!” But just as 
Professor ‘Toynbee refuses to regard the Russian Revolution as 
providing the Faith that shall supplant Christianity, so Mazzini 
refused to regard the French Revolution as announcing the creative 
idea of a new age. And because his attitude has, by analogy, relevance 
for our own situation, we may note his argument. 

So far from initiating a new age, the French Revolution, as Mazzini 
saw it, concluded the epoch introduced by the Reformation. It 
transferred to the secular sphere the Reformers’ criticism of constituted 
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authority and gave a — and social — to the Protestant 
emphasis upon the dignity and rights of the individual man. The 
liberty of the individual, his equality before the law, and his right to 
be treated as a brother-man and not a helot—these ideas, inherent in 
Christianity and reaffirmed by the Reformers, provided the watch- 
words of the Revolution. The essential mystique of the Reformation, 
and its evangelical faith, were certainly ignored: so that the 
Revolution was (if the figure is permissible), the natural child 
of the Reformation rather than its legitimate heir; but, even so, it 
summed up and concluded the epoch. It was impotent to evoke a 
new age, for in spite of its self-confidence and its Titanic belief in 
human liberty and power it was destitute of spiritual faith, and only 
(says Mazzini) “ faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will put 
an end to the discords existing in a society . . . which invokes a new 
world, but forgets to ask its secret, its Word, from God.” 

It is precisely at this point that our comparison of Mazzini and 
Professor Toynbee is interesting and significant. It is one of Dr. 
Toynbee’s many quotable dicta that the love of man has been a force 
in history only when it has been a by-product of the love of God, and 
in his HIBBERT article he wrote : 


The initiative will pass again to us if we now replace our current secular 
belief in the value of individual liberty on its original Christian foundation— 
and this foundation is the Christian vision of God as love. 


It is true that Professor Toynbee nowhere makes Mazzini’s 
doctrinaire point by arguing that the Russian, like the French, 
Revolution marks the conclusion of an epoch, not the beginning of 
a new age; but he does make it clear that it was in a Western World 
which had substituted technology for religion that Marxism had its 
origin. And, after all, was any thinker more bowrgeois than Marx in 
his insistence upon the ultimacy of economic values—upon inter- 
preting everything in economic terms? If Emerson could rightly 
say that his generation believed in turbine wheels and sewing- 
machines but not in divine causes, would it be extravagant to say 
that the Marxist State simply carried bourgeois materialism and 
monopolistic capitalism to a logical conclusion? That in doing so it 
should sacrifice “rugged individualism” to solidarism, and liberty 
to totalitarian authority, was inevitable as the price of temporal power. 
Mazzini certainly, if not Dr. Toynbee, would have seen Marxism 
as the last phase of an era that had lost its soul in the worship of 
material interests; and he would have agreed with Toynbee that 
Marxist Communism has “ effectively shown up the seamy side of 
our post-Christian way of life and ideology ”’. 

Finally, we find our Italian prophet and our modern historian in 
agreement about the new creative Word, which, like the primitive 

ristian evangel in the ancient world, shall evoke a new age and a 
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new world order. We find Mazzini and Professor Toynbee believing 
that there is an eternal element in the Christian Faith, a living seed 
capable of spreading its roots deep and wide into the tradition of 
humanity and the deposit of other faiths, and transmuting them into 
new unfoldments of truth. Says Mazzini in laith and the Future : 

Politics deal with men where and as they are ; they define men’s tendencies 
and regulate their actions in accordance with them. It is only religious 
thought that can transfigure both,— 
drying up (as he says) the springs of egotism in the individual man, 
and giving him a centre of activity outside himself and his own narrow 
interests. And he looked, as Professor Toynbee looks, for a new 
religious synthesis—not an artefact synthetic religion, but a vital 
unfoldment “ of which the Christian Gospel is the germ, as man is 
the germ of Humanity”. He looked, in short, for such a new 
manifestation of spiritual truth as should consecrate the idea of 
Humanity and world-unity as the primitive Gospel had consecrated 
the idea of individual man and his own immortal destiny. ‘“ Heralds 
of a new world, we must found a moral unity, the Catholicism of 
Humanity ”’. 

Perhaps, then, enough has been said to show the kinship of thought 
between the prophet of the nineteenth century and the historian of 
the twentieth century. Can we believe their report? Can we doubt 
that our time calls for a reconciling unifying Word that shall create 
and consecrate for us a world-wide fellowship of the spirit? And 


if both prophet and historian appear to make little of our traditional 
ecclesiastical forms and systems, need that offend us? Did Jesus found 
a fixed and static religion? Have there not been many systems, many 
Christianities, ancient, medieval, and modern? It is the living centre 
that endures. 





MARX AND SCIENCE!’ 
By 
H. G. WOOD 


D.D. 
Sometime Professor of Theology, University of Birmingham 


‘T HE antagonism of Marxism to religion in general, and to Christianity 
in particular, is ae and avowed. Even so, the depth and strength 
of it are not fully realised by Christian people. Liberal-minded 
Christians assume that the Marxist is opposed only to reactionary, 
obscurantist forms of Christianity. Anyone who reads Lenin on 
Religion will discover the mistake of such an assumption. Lenin 
loathed and feared Liberal and Tolstoyan Christians more than he 
feared and loathed the Orthodox Church. Dr. Inge was right when 
he said, “‘ The Bolsheviks hate Christianity, not because they do not 
understand it, but because they do.” 

If the avowed opposition of Marxists to religion is but half under- 
stood, the menace of Marxism to science is hardly realised at all. The 
followers of Marx and Lenin honestly believe their system of thought 
to be scientific. Great claims are made for Marx as a scientist, and 
some Western scientists are prepared to endorse the claims. They 
accept Marxism as a science bor three main reasons. There are first 
the considerable achievements to which the Soviet régime can point. 
The Bolshevik party does get things done, and scientists who believe 
in the necessity of radical social changes are naturally impressed. 
Secondly, the lavish expenditure on scientific research and particularly 
on technical science in the U.S.S.R. must surely mean that scientists 
are more highly ——— and will have better opportunities in 
the new people’s democracies than in the old effete Western demo- 
cracies. In the third place, the Marxists profess to rely on science 
alone for enlightenment and progress. They agree with Freud that 
“science is no illusion, but it would be an illusion to suppose that 
we could get anywhere else what it cannot give us.” The Marxist 
assertion of the omni-competence of natural science flatters natural 
scientists, and attracts some of them into the Marxist camp. 

The appeal of Marxism to scientists is intelligible, but the uncritical 
acceptance of Marxist pretensions by men with a scientific training 
is bewildering and disappointing. Professor J. D. Bernal, in a recent 
book, Marx and Science, puts Eeeent the most extravagant claims 

1 Marx and Science, by J. D. Bernal. Lawrence & Wishart, 28. 6d. 
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for Marx as a scientist. “ Starting from the observation and practice 
of the most difficult of sciences—the science of human society in its 
historic development—[Marx] had come to comprehend the whole 
range of sciences.” “ His great contribution was that he brought out 
for the first time the basic social character of science and the cor- 
responding necessity of science to society.” Professor Farrington, 
in a brief foreword, endorses these claims. “‘ Marx should rank not 
only as the founder of the science of history, but as founder, also, 
of the history of science, for in his immense perspective they appear 
as two aspects of one science. Marxism operates in the world to-day 
not only to shift the balance of political power, but to redraw the 
frontiers of knowledge. 

The extraordinary claim that Marx combined the science of history 
and the history of science in one all-embracing science was at least 
adumbrated by Marx himself. A striking passage is cited at length 
by Professor Bernal from one of Marx’s unpublished MSS of 1844. 
Its main drift can be indicated in the following sentences: ‘ Industry 
is the real historical relation of nature and of natural science to man... . 
Nature, as it develops through human history—in the genesis of 
human society—is the real nature known to man; therefore, nature 
as it develops through man’s industry, even if in an alienated form, 
is the real nature of man.... History in itself is a real part of natural 
history, of the development of nature into man. Later natural science 
will include the science of man in the same way as the science of man 


a>) 


will include natural science. There will be only one science. 

I confess I find it difficult to discern an intelligible philosophy, let 
alone a genuine science, in a passage that seems to be composed of 
many ill-defined, question-begging terms (notably, the terms 


> «6 > «6 


* nature, real,” “ historical relation, develop ”), and to offer 
a succession of obvious non-sequiturs as a sealed: sequence. If by 
industry we mean man’s struggle to get his living from nature, then 
no doubt it is a very important relation of man to nature. It may be 
the most important historical relation of man to nature, in the sense 
of being the most important relation for the development of human 
society. But clearly industry is not the only relation of man to nature. 
Other relations of man to nature, the attitudes of the primitive 
animist, of the poet and the artist, or of the ordinary human being 
finding pleasure or pain in contact with nature, are just as real in 
the sense of actual as the relation of man to nature through industry. 
And there is much more to natural science than technics, however 
important technics may be. Industry is not the only real historical 
relation of man to natural science. 

Professor Bernal apparently —— the assertion of Marx that 
“ science is a/ways connected with the changing of nature for human 
use, and with the understanding of nature on/y in so far as it can be 

1 Marx and Science, p. 27. 
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used to change it.” He hastens to add that “ this does not of course 
diminish in any way the speculative value of science, but only imposes 
‘the check of material test and utility to establish the position of science 
at any time.” ‘The assertion of Marx will not be accepted by anyone 
who knows the actual history of science, or who understands its real 
nature, ‘The use of the words “ always ” and “ only ” is indefensible. 
Nor does Professor Bernal’s qualification save the Marxist position. 
Of course the position of science at any time, the truth or falsehood, 
the adequacy or inadequacy of any scientific hypothesis, must be 
checked by material tests, if by material tests we mean exact observa- 
tion and controlled experiment. But utility cannot be associated with 
such material tests in the way assumed by both Marx and Professor 
Bernal. The hope of changing nature for human use may suggest 
the direction of scientific enquiry, but utility is never a test of truth 
in science. Nor is the exaggeration in the Marxist position made more 
reasonable by another parallel passage. ‘‘ Where would natural 
science be without industry and commerce? Even this sow 
natural science is provided with an aim, as with its material, on/y 
through trade and industry, through the sensuous activity of men.””! 
Again, the use of the word “ only ” is indefensible. The attention 
of scientists may be directed to particular fields of enquiry by the 
needs of industry and commerce, and if by “aim” we mean 
“ direction of attention,” the sentence might stand, but the aim of 
natural science, whether pure or applied, is to get at the truth about 
nature, and this aim is not provided through trade and industry. The 
reference of Engels to Marx as scientist in his funeral oration is 
illuminating. “ Science was for Marx a historically dynamic revolu- 
tionary force, However great the joy with which he welcomed a new 
discovery in some theoretical science whose practical application 
perhaps it was as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced 
quite another kind of joy when the discovery involved immediate 
revolutionary changes in industry and in the general course of 
history.” It is obvious that if the position of natural science is to 
be checked by utility, as Professor Bernal apparently thinks it ought 
to be, there will be no more “ new discoveries in some theoretical 
science whose practical —— perhaps it is as yet quite impossible 
to ae ”. We shall be back at a purely utilitarian approach to 
science. It is much to the credit of Marx that he did take pleasure in 
new discoveries which had no obvious or immediate practical 
application ; but the very emergence of such discoveries is a fatal 
objection to his view of science. Science is not concerned with 
nature, only in so far as it can be changed for human use, and men 
are not interested in understanding nature, on/y in so far as such 
understanding can be used to change it. While the pursuit of know- 
ledge for power is perfectly legitimate, the development of natural 
1 P. 30. 2P. 56. 
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science has not been inspired and guided exclusively—perhaps not 
mainly—by the desire to change, control, and exploit natural forces. 
Nor will that desire suffice to sustain either the progress or the 
integrity of natural science in the future. Man knows much more of 
nature than he can change or make subservient to his purposes, and 
it will be a bad day for science if we limit our interest in nature and 
natural science in the way Marx and Professor Bernal suggest. Here 
lies the menace of Marxism to science. 

The claim that Marx founded the science of history cannot be 
substantiated. When Engels spoke at the graveside in Highgate 
Cemetery, where Marx was buried, he compared Marx with Darwin. 
It was thought that Marx had done for our understanding of social 
evolution what Darwin had done for our understanding of biological 
evolution. The class-struggle in Marxist theory plays the same part 
as the strugyle for existence in Darwinism. The formation of classes 
and the relations of classes are supposed to be the necessary outcome 
of the productive process. These relations are always marked by 
rivalry. Class-interests are always diametrically opposed to one 
another and irreconcilable. “ The class conflicts, which form the 
significant part of history, can be followed in unbroken sequence to 
the present day and beyond it, and are the source of the intellectual 
productions of human culture.”! According to Engels “ Marx 
discovered the simple fact . . . that mankind must first of all eat and 
drink, have shelter and clothing, before it can pursue politics, science, 
religion, art, etc., and that sherefore the production of the immediate 
material means of subsistence and consequently the degree of economic 
development attained by a given people or during a given epoch, 
form the foundation upon which the state-institutions, the legal 
conceptions, the art, and even the religious ideas of the people 
concerned have been evolved, and in the Tight of which these things 
must sherefore be explained, instead of vice-versa as had hitherto been 
the case.”? The simple fact that primary needs must be satisfied 
before secondary ones must surely have been obvious to palaeolithic 
man, and the discovery can scarcely be credited to Marx as a great 
intellectual achievement. What matters in Engels’ statement are the 
deductions. The two “ therefores ” require examination. The truth 
is that political institutions, legal conceptions, art and religion are 
dependent on the economic basis of society, but they are not evolved 
from it or simply determined by it. No doubt even the religious 
thought and organisation of a given society cannot be understood 
without reference to the social process of production. That is the 
insight which historians owe to Marx, and they gladly acknowledge 
their debt. But that the productive process and the class-conflicts 
associated with it are the sources of the intellectual productions of 
human culture is not true, and for a scientist like Professor Bernal 

1 P. 6. 2P. 55. 
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to accept this is to deny the worth and validity of his own intellectual 
discipline. 

The illusion fostered by the Marxists is that the history of culture 
can now be explained as the by-product of social-economic change, 
and the social-economic change can be ee as a necessary 
natural process in terms of physical or material cause and effect. Both 
these elements in the Marxist “science” of history are false. The 
plausibility of this illusion depended from the first on the ambiguity 
of the terms employed, and on misleading antitheses. From the first, 
Marx and Engels confused the terms “conditioned by” and 
“ explained by.” Culture, politics, law, art, religion, are at all times 
conditioned by and related to the ways in which men get food, 
clothing and shelter, but no element in the intellectual productions 
of human culture is fully determined or completely explained by the 
social process of production. Then the thinking of Marx and Engels 
was vitiated by the typically German habit of presenting comple- 
mentary truths as mutually exclusive alternatives, the tiresome 
“ Either-Or ” dilemma which becomes a Procrustes-bed to make the 
obstinate facts conform to perverse theory. This, too, is apparent in 
Engels’ statement. He suggests that hitherto some thinkers, German 
no doubt, derived social-economic life and organisation from politics, 
law, art and religion, and Marx reversed this. But simply to reverse 
a one-sided view of the relation of politics and law to the economic 
basis of society is not to arrive at the truth. Technics and culture are 
obviously inter-related and interdependent. To confine attention to 
one side only of such interdepei.dence is not to become scientific, 
however important it may be to emphasise a side that has hitherto 
been neglected. Other examples of false antitheses abound in Marxist 
theory. The oft-quoted and much admired thesis on Feuerbach, 
“The philosophers have only interpreted the world differently, the 
point is, to change it”, presents us with a misleading alternative. If 
we are to take it seriously, it is the philosophy not of a scientist but 
of a bull in a china shop. The primary duty of a scientist is to interpret 
and to understand. Until he understands he will not know how to 
change the world, or even whether he can change the world. The 
man who starts his philosophic or scientific enquiry with the express 
purpose of changing the world, will cook his science or philosophy, 
and this is precisely what Marx did. Many sincere admirers of Marx 
admit this, with regard at least to his theory of surplus-value which 
Engels claimed was Marx’s second great scientific discovery. M. Beer 
2 truly, “ It is impossible to set aside the view that Marx’s theory 
of value and surplus-value has rather the significance of a political 
and social slogan than of an economic truth.” G. D. H. Cole agrees 
with this. “Jt is no answer to Marx to show that his theory of value 
does not explain the working of the price-system under Capitalism, 
for that is not in the least what he was trying to do. He was trying 
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to interpret and to forecast the movement of historical forces. Marx 
was an economist only incidentally. He was primarily a revolutionary 
historian, making history an instrument of revolutionary forces.” 
A revolutionary historian is not a scientific historian. History, 
honestly interpreted, may be a guide to revolutionary forces; it 
cannot be made the instrument of such forces except by doing violence 
to it. 

No one denies that Marx made a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of history. He drew attention to two previously 
neglected factors—technics and class-war. Inevitably, as Engels 
confessed, he and Marx exaggerated the importance of these neglected 
factors. Professor Bernal naively presents these exaggerations as the 
essential principles of a science of history. He tells us that the conflicts 
of rival classes “ form ‘he significant part of history”. ‘The definite 
article is indefensible. Marx rower 4 that class-conflict has been a 
significant part of history—more significant than historians had 
realised before he wrote. But he produced no reasons for believing 
that class-conflict has been the only significant or the most significant 
part of history. All that Marx as a scientific historian was entitled to 
state was that class-struggle has been a feature of the history of all 
hitherto existing society. But a sober statement of that kind is of 
no use to a revolutionary historian. 

In any case, a fanatical obsession about class-war cannot constitute 
a science of history. The class-conflicts to which reference is made in 
The Communist Manifesto do not form an unbroken sequence as 
Engels and Professor Bernal assert. ‘They do not form the main 
thread of history. Least of all can they be regarded as “ the source 
of the intellectual productions of human culture.” In making this 
last assertion, Professor Bernal is developing the brief supplied by 
Marx, who says, “ Religion, family, state, law, morality, science, 
art, etc. are only particular ways of production, and fall under its 
general laws.” ‘The typically slipshod phrasing apparently identifies 
culture with particular ways of production, but elsewhere Marx is 
a little more cautious, and speaks of the ways of production as the 
foundation or source of culture. There is, however, no such close 
correlation between the advance of technology and the evolution 
of the class-structure of society as the Marxist “ science” of history 
assumes. The saying, “‘ The history of man is the history of his tools ” 
contains much more truth and much more important truth than the 
saying, “ The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class-struggle.”” The history of man’s tools and the history of class- 
struggles do not proceed pari passu, and the first is much more 
significant than the second. Technical progress has modified the class- 
structure of society and changed the conditions of class-conflict. The 
exigencies of war have often promoted scientific advance, but class- 
war has contributed little to the history of man’s tools. The motives 
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inspiring the development of labour-saving machinery are by no 
means all derived from class-conflict. The two together do not suffice 
to describe or explain the history of mankind. “ History is nothing 
but the succession of the separate generations, each of which exploits 
the materials, the forms of capital, the production power handed 
down to it by all preceding ones, and thus on the one hand continues 
traditional activity in completely changed circumstances, and, on the 
other, modifies the old circumstances with a completely changed 
activity.” Marx here describes the process creating and recreating 
the social and economic basis of history, but the assertion that history 
is nothing but this process is not science. It is the intellectual myopia 
of a bourgeois Philistine. 

The attempt to trace all the intellectual productions of human 
culture to class-struggles is peculiarly inept. Admirers of Marx are 
indignant if it is suggested that he could have had no real appreciation 
of religion, morality, art, literature, science, etc., if he really believed 
his theory, but the conclusion is unavoidable. If he found no interest 
in Shakespeare and Goethe, except as their works reflect economic 
conditions and class-conflict, he clearly could not have understood or 
appreciated them at all. If he had any real appreciation of great 
literature, he ought not to have written that religion, state, family, 
law, morality, science, art etc., are on/y particular ways of production ; 
or that history is nothing but a succession of ways of production. 

The fatal flaw in Marx’s science of history and history of science 
is to be found in science itself. Science inevitably presents a difficulty 
to those who wish to treat all human culture as a reflection of the 
interests of conflicting classes. Having denied that there are any 
eternal principles of morality, Marx must logically deny that there 
are any objective truths in science, any principles and standards of 
scientific enquiry, which all scientists must accept, whatever their 
class-afhliation. We thus arrive at the absurdity of bourgeois science 
and proletarian science, and the claim of Marx to be a scientist 
ceases to have any meaning. So far from comprehending the whole 
range of science, Marx did not really understand the first thing about 
science. If Professor Bernal recognises that there are standards of 
intellectual honesty binding on all men in the pursuit of knowledge, 
then he must admit that to treat class-conflict as the source of science 
is pure nonsense. Again, if there is objective truth in science ; if, 
for example, our knowledge of the structure of the atom is the same, 
whether we be bourgeois or proletarian, British or Russian, then 
science is not just the reflection of class-interests and class-conflicts. 
It transcends class. If Professor Bernal does not realise this, has he 
any claim to be regarded as a scientist at all? But of course he is well 
aware of the true nature of science. How then can he continue to 
pay court to Moscow where this is denied? Kaftanov, who was 
Minister of Education in the U.S.S.R. in 1948, on March 3rd that 
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year warned Soviet scientists that “the oblivion of a certain part 
of the scientific intelligentsia to the very important —— of 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY NATURE OF SCIENCE results in deference to 
bourgeois science, to the acceptance of the idea that science is a non- 
party and super-class matter, and even results in the commission of 
anti-State and anti-patriotic deeds.”! Marx never said anything 
quite so silly as this, but this absurdity is implied in his mistaken 
theory of the relation of culture, including science, to the class- 
structure of society. Marx did not understand the basic social 
character of science, nor does Professor Bernal, if he is prepared to 
defend Kaftanov and the attitude of the Kremlin Annet scientists. 
Professor Bernal does not indeed escape committing himself to 
statements as absurd as that of Kaftanov. On p. 53 we read: “ Those 
who talk about, and in most cases hope for, the destruction of Soviet 
science under the influence of Marxism, will suffer the same dis- 
appointment as Bertrand Russell did when he announced that an 
atom bomb built on Marxist principles would never go off—just 
a week before Truman’s announcement that one had gone off.” 
Does Professor Bernal really think that the atom bomb which went 
off in the territory of the U.S.S.R. was built on Marxist principles? 
Presumably it was built on the — of nuclear physics, and the 
knowledge of the principles of nuclear physics was conveyed sur- 
reptitiously from the bourgeois West. Does Professor Bernal believe 
that the science of nuclear physics changes its essential character 
when it passes from the U.S.A. to the U.S.S.R.? 

Science is essentially the same, whether in the U.S.A. or in the 
U.S.S.R. Unfortunately the relation of scientists to the government 
in both countries tends to be the same. Professor Bernal deplores 
the situation that is developing in the U.S.A. ‘There, he tells us, 
“loyalty oaths and political tests are rapidly becoming the require- 
ments for the scientific research or teaching job. The essential 
condition is that the recipient of scientific funds should not in any 
way criticise what is done with the result of his work, and that he 
should have an absolute belief in the rightness of the actions of his 
government.”? This is an exact description of the position of scientists 
in the U.S.S.R. There the scientist may not in any way criticise what 
is done with the result of his work, and must have an absolute belief 
in the rightness of the actions of his government. The menace to 
the integrity of science is not confined to the U.S.A. It is even more 
serious in the U.S.S.R., as in the famous case of genetics, which is 
by no means an isolated case. 

This wretched situation is due neither to imperialism nor to 
communism as such. It is due to the tension between East and West. 
And for this tension the policy of the Kremlin is primarily responsible, 
based, as it is, on the Marxist theory and practice of class-war. And 


1 Bedell Smith, Moscow Mission, p. 283. 2P. 46. 
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this theory is no science ; it is for the most part wishful thinking, 
the very antithesis of science. The closing sentence of the fundamental 
proposition which summarises historical materialism is devoid of 
any claim to scientific accuracy. It merely expresses the revolutionary 
ardour and hopes of Marx and Engels. They believed in one violent 
revolution to end all violent revolutions. History, honestly inter- 

reted, gives no guarantee either that the proletarian revolution will 
be successful, or that, if the proletariat becomes the ruling class, it 
will emancipate society at large from all exploitation, oppression, 
class-distinctions, and class-struggles. The Communist Manifesto 
itself discounts any such hopes. ‘The previous class-struggles, we are 
told, always ended “either in a revolutionary reconstruction of society, 
or in the common ruin of the contending classes.” The advance of 
science to-day, modern technics as applied in war, make it almost 
certain that if we follow the Marxists and fight the class-war to a 
finish, the issue will be the common ruin of the contending classes. 
Modern technics likewise make it manifest that violent revolutionary 
class-wars are now unnecessary and nothing but a hindrance to social 
progress. 

The supposition that Marx was a scientist rather than a revolu- 
tionary fanatic prevents scientists like Professors Bernal and Farrington 
from recognising the plain facts, the real issues of the present crisis 
in human history. And they close their minds to the truth by assuming 
that everyone who dissents from their view of Marx’s achievement 
is blinded by bourgeois prejudice. 
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THE doctrine of sin may be regarded either as one of the more secure, 
or as one of the more vulnerable, parts of the structure of Christian 
doctrine, according to one’s point of view. On the one hand, 
the manifestations of evil in contemporary life dispose every thought- 
ful person to follow Anselm’s advice and take a serious view of sin. 
Moreover, two of the most influential among modern systems of 
thought, Freudianism and Marxism, leave us in no doubt as to the 
pride, lust, and avarice that seethe below the calm surface of 
civilisation. On the other hand, the Christian view of sin is bound 
up with much that science calls in question, not only the story of 
Adam and Eve, but also the whole notion of hereditary guilt. The 
result is that we cannot speak to men’s condition as we should. 
Orthodoxy clings to the old language, while the liberal prefers not 
to speak about this plain and tragic fact of sin. 

To be sure, some noteworthy attempts have been made to grapple 
with the problem. It is possible, for example, to ask what remains of 
the doctrine of sin when the theory of man’s evolution from the 
animal has replaced the Genesis story. F. R. Tennant has suggested 
how the emergence of sin within the evolutionary process can be 
imagined. Man was not man in the full sense till he developed a 
conscience, and however rudimentary this was at first, it transformed 
the state of things in which he merely followed his natural impulses 
into one in which he was called on to decide whether to do so or not. 
Sin thus arose as “the continuance in certain practices, or the 
satisfying of certain natural impulses, after that they were first dis- 
covered to be contrary to a recognised sanction of rank as low as 
that of tribal custom ”. (The Origin and Propagation of Sin, 91.) 

The psychological problem of the emergence of sin in the individual 
is treated by Tennant along the same lines. Here, however, he is 
surpassed in subtlety of analysis by Kierkegaard, whose C oncept 
of Dread must rank as a masterpiece. While rejecting any sort of 
explanation of sin, he seeks its precondition and finds this in dread 
or anxiety, this in turn being a condition attendant upon freedom. 
As free, man is in a precarious position. At the moment in which he 
awakens to his freedom, he feels himself wrenched from the solid 
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earth of actuality and poised over an airy realm of possibility. Any- 
thing may happen—as he decides ; and he shrinks from a responsi- 
bility to which he is not equal. Dizziness sets in and nothing is easier 
in such a condition than the false step that sends him hurtling over 
the abyss. Perhaps, however, this is a philosophical interpretation of 
an analysis, rather than a psychological analysis as such. 

Niebuhr has built on Kierkegaard in his Gifford Lectures, and has 
misjudged Tennant. The latter is concerned with the origin of sin 
and not at all with the developed forms it assumes in the present. 
He tells us that he considers sin “ only in its initial stages, not at all 
in its perfect development in relation to the law of Christ ”. (Op. cit., 
109.) Niebuhr is right, of course, in his insistence that sin is pervasive 
in human nature, that man sins not only by his impulses and appetites, 
but also by rational structures like the nation-state and the intanesio 
system, and even by the ideals he cherishes—the modern form of 
idolatry. If it is untrue to say, with the romanticist, that man has 
only to revert to a state of nature to be all that he should be, it is 
equally misleading to suggest that he has only to rationalize life to make 
it both virtuous and happy. Reason may be employed for evil as 
well as for 

Niebuhr is on more dubious ground when he attempts to use the 
myth of Genesis iii and the traditional formulations of Catholic and 
Protestant theology to throw light on the problem. I doubt whether 
it is either necessary or advisable to follow so tortuous a path. What 
is for the theologian a pleasant enough occupation may strike another 
as about as wrong-headed as a lecture on Shakespeare in Attic Greek. 
I am not sure, either, that there is anything to be gained by substi- 
tuting proof-myths for proof-texts. Whether the myths of the Bible 
do or do not contain profound truths that are still relevant for us is 
to be decided from case to case. There is perhaps something to be 
said for an attempt to deal with the whole question of sin in modern 
terms, not allowing oneself to be hemmed in by those that were used 
in the past. What follows is offered as a step in this direction. 


I 


Man is endowed with freedom and responsibility. For Kierkegaard, 
he is an embodied conscience. For Heidegger, he is the being who 
not merely is, but who has to do something about what he is, Or 


we may say that man is the being who has received a trust. Man is not 


only a part of God’s creation, he is also a partner in it. Others are 
produced by the evolutionary process, man decides, out of certain 
possible directions that are now open to it, which it is to take. Is it 
to move towards individual fulfilment or towards collectivism? 
What is environment for others is situation for him, the combination 
of circumstances with which he is called upon to deal and of which 
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his free decision makes either an obstacle or an opportunity. But what 
is meant by “ man” in this connection? I mean both the individual 
and the race. 

For the moment, I restrict myself to the individual. Passing over 
the not unimportant question of his relation to nature, we may say 
that each encounter of person with person is a situation of trust. Each 
of us is entrusted with other persons, and that from moment to 
moment, even on apparently trivial occasions. A lecturer once 
remarked to his students, on this very point, that even a customer’s 
attitude to a shop-assistant might shake the foundations of life for 
the latter. “‘ And don’t I know it!” was the comment of a girl who 
had spent the long vacation in a department store. In Between Man 
and Man Buber tells us how this aspect of life was revealed to him 
after he had missed the opportunity to deal in understanding with 
one who had sought him out. Is there any keener regret than that 
which comes when we realize that we were divinely visited in some 
such way, and did not respond as we should have done? We have 
sinned ; we are verily guilty concerning our brother. 

In the second place, each of us is entrusted with himself. The 
regret that 1 am not the man I might have been implies that I did not 
come into the world as something fixed that was to perpetuate itself 
thereafter, but as a complex of possibilities between which I was 
required to choose, and re among these I have not made the best 


choice. May we say that the self as possibility is entrusted to the 


self as freedom that it may become the self as actual? In Inge Scholl’s 
moving record Six Against Tyranny, we see how a man like Professor 
Huber reaches middle life with a career, a reputation and a following. 
Others may regard this as a possession to enjoy and keep secure ;_ he 
does not. For him it is a sacred trust; only as he takes the risk of 
opposing Hitler’s tyranny can he be faithful. Any other course would 
be self-betrayal and therefore not to be contemplated. “ To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” He has 
received a trust in that knowledge and has been unfaithful to it. 

In the light of what has been said so far, two considerations become 
clear. The first is that we cannot classify sins as (a) against God and 
(6) against man, nor can we say that sin is only against God. I sin 
against God when I am unfaithful to the trust he has placed in me, 
whether it be that he has given me certain persons for whom I am 
responsible, or simply that he has given me myself with such powers 
as i ssess. The second consideration is that we can now see where 
the distinction lies between sins and sin. Sins are breaches of trust 
in particular situations, when I fail to realize the hope with which 
God sent me to meet such an hour. But in moments of self- 
examination I become aware that these various disloyalties are but the 
outcrop of something more serious, of a fundamental reluctance to 
abandon the view of life as a possession for that which sees in it a 
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sacred trust. There is no disloyalty-as-such in addition to the particular 
disloyalties that mar my life; there is a disloyalty that is present in, 
with, and under all these, to a greater extent in some cases, to be 
sure, than in others. What the true man regrets most is not that he 
spoke that harsh word or threw off that burden on someone else, 
but that he was the kind of person who could do such things. 

It is perhaps worth while to show how close this analysis of sin 
comes to the portrayal of it in the Gospels. Jesus uses the debtor- 
creditor relation not to make God’s relation to man a legal one, but 
to show how we have received from him that which must one day 
be returned to him. And, as the parable of the Talents reminds us, 
it is to be returned to him with some evidence, however slight, that 
it has been put to use. The priest and the Levite pass by on the other 
side, reading a chance encounter as a possible interference with their 
Temple duties instead of the summons to help it is for the Samaritan. 
In the greatest of all the parables, the younger son abuses the trust 
his father places in him when he gives him his share of the estate. 
This, he sees in his destitution, was his sin. But the elder brother fails 
to recognise where his sin lies, in his refusal of the brother who is 
offered to him again. 


iT 


But man is not only an individual, he is also a social being. He 


comes to himself, that is to say, and he enters into relations with his 
fellows, through the medium of groups such as the family and the 
nation. Is the conception of a trust applicable to these? Certainly, 
most countries owe a great deal to the eserort in them of two or 


three families with a long tradition of public service, each new 
generation taking over the task badaaeed to it by its predecessors. 
And is there a nation that does not use to the extent of abuse the 
notion of a trust? There would be something wrong, surely, in the 
British statesman who did not regard his country’s long tradition 
of personal liberty as something to which he must be faithful ; or in 
the American statesman who did not regard the unprecedented power 
his country now enjoys as laying it under an obligation. Is not one 
reason why Swiss neutrality is respected that it is held in trust for 
various forms of service on the international scale? 

But in such cases, and also when we come to speak of the race, of 
man as mankind, a breach of trust is not confined to particular actions ; 
it takes shape and perpetuates itself in traditions, institutions, and so 
on. There are what Tillich calls “ structures of sin”. Slavery, to 
take an obvious example, was the sin of man against man: but it 
was not the sin merely of a succession of slave-owners against their 
human possessions. It was an institution that transcended the wills 
of those who lived under it, though it was originally created by the 
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action of some individuals and destroyed by others. It was therefore 
maintained in being by the decision of many individuals, but a decision 
to accept what they were born to, what had always been there, what 
everybody took for granted, not one based on reflection and deliberate 
choice. For the Marxist the capitalist system plays the part of a 
structure of sin; for the anarchist, the state. We are born into a 
society that pays homage to false values, assails ear and eye with its 
suggestions and inducements before we are able to think for ourselves, 
and hands on to us a language in which millennia of prejudice are 
embedded. 

Of course, this is only one side of the picture. There are also what 
Tillich calls “ structures of grace”. If Christianity has been acutely 
aware of the heritage of evil that each generation hands on to the 
next, it has not done justice to “ the merits of the fathers ” of which 
Judaism speaks. We are born into a society whose literature preserves 
for us noble examples, whose laws and institutions protect us through 
the formative years, till we can accept responsibility for our own 
development, and whose leaders remind us on public occasions of 
the high ends to which we should be dedicated. The generations are 
bound together in good as in evil. So every German to-day is born 
into an ambiguous heritage ; he kindles with pride as he thinks of 
Goethe, with shame as he remembers Hitler. This is what makes the 
Continental speak of the demonic element in history. He is aware, as 
the Anglo-Saxon is not, that the forces contending in it transcend 
the persons who clash upon each other to-day. Their conflict is so 
deadly and so destructive just because it calls up powers, conscious 
and unconscious, from the past out of which each party comes. 

What is the relation of the individual to these structures, whether 
of sin or of grace? He is at once the object and the subject of history. 
He enters into a world that is made to its own shape without his being 
consulted, he must accept countless situations he thinks should not 
have been allowed to develop, and he must choose between alterna- 
tives that are presented to him even when none of them is acceptable. 
As such, he must suffer the consequences of other men’s sins. But 
at the same time he is one of the points from which history begins 
again, he takes the past into his freedom and makes the future out of 
it. He who says of his father that he ate sour grapes and he (the son) 
has his teeth on edge may live long enough to hear his own son 
bringing the same charge against him. Both will be right and wrong. 
They will be right inasmuch as each generation has to pay a debt 
it did not incur; wrong inasmuch as each generation is responsible 
for the debt it hands on to those who come after. There is sufficient 
freedom in human affairs to make us accountable for our acts, sufficient 
necessity to restrict that accountability to what we can reasonably 
be asked to bear. And is it not part of the structure of sin that we tend 
so easily to read the story backwards rather than forwards, to complain 
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of what the past has done to us instead of guarding against what we 
may do to the future for its injury? 


I 


I conclude with one final consequence of the view of sin here 
set out. Let us take the case of the marriage relation. This is pre- 
eminently one of mutual trust, each party to it trusting the other 
with himself. Let us suppose that one partner has been guilty of a 
breach of trust, has been unfaithful, and subsequently repents and 
desires to make amends. What can he do to restore the broken 
relation? He will confess his fault, plead for forgiveness, and promise 
fidelity for the future, of course. But not for one moment will he 
imagine that all these together entit/e him to be restored to where he 
was before. He who supposes that it is possible for him to compen- 
sate, by any behaviour whatsoever, for so cruel a wrong, only betrays 
thereby that he has not grasped the nature of the wrong he did. 

No! Restoration is possible only by the sheer mercy, the grace of 
the injured party. He cannot build a bridge from himself to her by 
anything that he does ; the initiative must come from her side. Not, 
to be sure, that he can do nothing. It is equally false for him to think 
he can earn forgiveness and for him to wait till it falls upon him 
unsought. The relation between person and person in such a case is 
too delicate and subtle for us to say there must be repentance first 
and forgiveness afterwards. And so it is between God and man. His 
willingness to forgive evokes penitence in us, but penitence is only 
possible when we see him, neither as one from whom we have cut 
ourselves off for ever nor as one against whom we maintain our own 
cause, but as one who waits to be gracious. And we can make 
reparation for the wrong we have done, whether to man or to God, 
but in either case we make it after we have been forgiven as an act 
of grace and not as the means by which we earn forgiveness. 

f course, there is a point at which all human analogies break 
down. We often forgive because we ought to forgive, because, that 
is to say, there is some fault on our side too. Let us imagine an 
ideal case in which A is wholly innocent, while the fault is entirely 
that of B, who does not yet realise that injury has been done. In such 
a case, A suffers intensely, and his suffering has various components. 
To begin with, he suffers at the hands of the other, bearing the wrong 
he has inflicted. If the other, while still impenitent, has brought on 
himself some unfortunate consequences by his act, A will nies with 
him as far as B will allow him to do, accepting for himself a share in 
those consequences. And he will suffer in a sense instead of B as well, 
since in his imagination he will feel the shame and regret that B does 
not feel, anticipating in his sorrow a penitence that he hopes will 
awake one day in him. If now B turns to him in the suffering of 
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enitence, A will suffer with and for him in yet another way, entering 
into his grief and self-condemnation to heal them and into the 
consequences of his acts to redeem them in co-operation with him. 
Liberal theology did right to reject in fofo any conception of the 
atonement as a transaction in which Christ in some way compensated 
to God for the injury done to him by sin or bore the punishment of sin 
in man’s place. Yet the facts of the spiritual life remain and cry out 
for something more adequate than any such doctrine. On the one 
hand, the man of sensitive conscience feels that for a betrayal of the 
trust love has placed in him he must make atonement, yet he cannot. 
The solution of his dilemma comes when he surrenders any thought 
of an atonement of compensation and, receiving restoration as an 
act of grace, devotes his life to an atonement of gratitude. On the 
other hand, God’s love acts, not by fiat or arrangement, but by 
pny for us and with us and even, if we are self-satisfied, instead 


of us. But it does so, not that we may escape suffering, but that we 


may become capable of the suffering that heals, the godly sorrow 
that works repentance. 
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I 


“Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the most 
intelligible one which can be expressed in language” (Bishop Butler 
in the dissertation Of Personal Identity). 


THE purposes of this paper are, first, to try to begin to raise what 
Butler called “strange perplexities”! about the meaningfulness of 
this question and, second, to attempt to dispose of the counter-thesis, 
maintained by Schlick, that it must be significant because the 

ossibility being discussed is not merely conceivable but also 
imaginable. These are very strictly limited objectives. We shall not, 
and shall not pretend to, do more than attack these two of the vast 
complex of problems, both logical and empirical, compendiously 
described as the questions of Survival and Immortality. 


II 


Now suppose someone offers the gambit “ We all of us survive 
gz 


death ” or “ We all of us live forever.” Might we not reply “ Whatever 
in the world do you mean? For, in the ordinary senses of the words 
you use, the former sentence is self-contradictory and the latter denies 
one of the most securely established of all empirical generalisations ; 
for it is the contrary of that traditional darling of the logicians ‘ All 
men are mortal ’.” As the objections to the two sentences are different, 
let us deal with each of them separately. 

“We all of us survive death” is self-contradictory because we 
use the words “death” and “ survival” and their derivatives in 
such a way that the classification of the crew of a torpedoed ship 
into “ Dead” and “ Survivors” is both exclusive and exhaustive. 
Every member of the crew must (logical “ must”) have either died 
or survived: and no member of the crew could (logical “ could ”’) 
have both died and survived. It is easy to overlook that “ We all of 

1 Loc, cit.: also in Ch. 1 of the Analogy of Religion he writes of “ strange difficulties ”’. 
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us survive death ” is self-contradictory because we all habitually and 
wisely give all utterances the benefit of the doubt. Generously 
assuming that other people usually have something intelligible to 
express even when they speak or write in unusual or incorrect ways, 
we attempt to attach sense even to expressions which are strictly 
self-contradictory. This tendency is te requently exploited by ad- 

vertisers. Posters advertising the film Bachelor Husband catch the eye 

precisely because the expression “bachelor husband” is  self- 
contradictory, and therefore paradoxical. We tend to puzzle over 
the title, to ponder—doubtless to the advertiser’s eventual profit— 
over the non- -linguistic improprieties su gested by this linguistically 
improper expression. If we see the headline “ We survived death! ” 
we do not just exclaim (in the tone of voice of rigid logical school- 

masters) “ Nonsense: you either survive or you die! ”’, but, curiosity 
aroused, we read on to learn how the death was ‘only * death ’ 
(in inverted commas), that the people in question had only pretended, 
been reported, appeared, to die; but had not of course in fact died. 
Sometimes, for instance, people show all the usual ‘ symptoms’ of 
death, all the usually reliable signs that they will not walk, or talk, 
or joke again, but then, surprisingly, recover and do walk and talk 
and joke once more. This happened quite often in World War II: 
Russian doctors in particular reported many cases of patients who 
showed the usual indications of death—the heart not beating and so 
forth—but were brought back to life by shock treatments, blood 


transfusions, and suchlike. These patients thus survived ‘ death’ 
(in inverted commas). The doctors then adapted their language—or 
at least the language of Soviet War News (London) was adapted—to 


meet the new situation: “ We cannot survive death” was retained 
as the expression of a necessary truth; and the expression “ clinical 
death ” was introduced as a more precise and less awkward substitute 
for “ death” (in inverted commas) to refer to the condition of the 
patients who showed all the usual ‘ symptoms’ but who nevertheless 
might or might not survive to tell the tale. “‘ We survive death ” 
thus was, and remains, self-contradictory. The paradox use of 
“survives death” in advertising and headlines, and the inverted- 
comma use of ‘death’ in which people can be said to return from 
the “‘ dead ” (in inverted commas), do not in the least weigh against 
this contention. They positively reinforce it: it is precisely because 
“* He survived death ” is self-contradictory that it is a good headline ; 
it is precisely because “ to survive death ” is self-contradictory that 
the doctors put the word “death” between warning inverted 
commas when first they had to report that a patient survived ‘ death,’ 
and later introduced the new expression “clinical death” to replace 
the makeshift ‘death’ (in inverted commas) when similar cases 
occurred repeatedly. 

“We all of us live forever” is, on the other hand, not self- 
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contradictory but just as a matter of fact false, being as it is the flat 
contrary of the massively confirmed generalisation “ All men are 
mortal.” (Though if you choose to use the latter expression to express 
not a factual generalisation but an artificial truth of logic, making it 
true by definition that all men are mortal, thus incurring the 
probably unwelcome consequence that on this definition neither the 
prophet Elijaht nor—on the Roman view*—the Virgin Mary can 
count as human beings; then, of course, “ we all of us [men] live 
forever ” will on your definition become self-contradictory, and not 
merely false as a matter of manifest empirical fact.) But, like “ We 
all of us survive death,” “‘ We all of us live forever’ has what we 
might call ‘ headline value.’ Both are ‘ shockers’ and thus catch the 
eye and arouse curiosity. They make us wonder what the writer is 
up to, what is the story which he is going to tell under these arresting 
headlines. For surely he cannot really be intending to say something 
so obviously nonsensical or so notoriously false as what at first 
glance he seems to be saying. 

Now many stories have been and still more could be told under 
these headlines. People have claimed that “‘ We all of us live for ever, 
because the evil (and sometimes even the good) that men do lives 
after them.” People have argued that “ We survive death, because 
our descendants will live on after we are dead.” And in the variety 
and irrelevance of their supporting reasons they have revealed the 
variety and irrelevance of the theses which they have been concerned 
to maintain when they used these and similar paradoxical expressions. 
The only use with which we are concerned here-—and certainly the 
only use which would justify Butler’s claim that here was “ the 
most important question which can possibly be asked ”—is that in 
which they are intended to support or express what Wisdom has 
called “ the logically unique expectation,’ the expectation that we 
shall see and feel, or at any rate and more non-committally, that we 
shall ‘ have experiences’ after we are dead. Therefore we shall 
take it that the person who has said “ We all of us survive death ” or 
“ We all of us live forever” was making a move intended to justify 
such expectations. 

And against this move the simple-minded counter-move is to attempt 
a sort of philosophical fools’ mate. Clearly this expectation cannot 
(logical “ cannot”) be well grounded unless we are going to exist 
after our deaths.‘ But we have been insisting that it is not merely 
false but actually self-contradictory to say that we survive death. So 
we cannot (logical “ cannot”) exist after our deaths. Therefore 


1 See II Kings, ii. rr. 

2 See Munificentissimus Deus of 1. xi. 50. 

3 In ‘ Gods’ PAS 44/5, reprinted in Le, ic and Language | (Ed. A. G. N. Flew : Blackwell, 1951). 

* Lucretius exploited this point: Debet enim, misere si forte aegreque futurum est, Ipse 
qooees esse - ° tum ape, cui male possit Accidere. [For os there is going ye me ey 
an n in the future then the person it’s going to happen to ot to exist at that time. 
De eras Natura, Book ITI, 861-3. =“ . 
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these logically unique expectations cannot be well founded. Indeed 
the suggestion on which they are based, the assumption which they 
presuppose (viz. that “‘ We survive death ”’) is self-contradictory and 
therefore senseless. 


Il 


Well, of course there are several possible defences against this sort 
of attack; and the possible variations on these defences are in- 
numerable. The traditional one depends on the distinction between 
body and mind, or body and soul (what Professor Ryle, unaccount- 
ably ignoring Plato, insists on calling the Cartesian Myth; a notion 
which—far ode being a philosopher’s fancy—is incapsulated in the 
idiom of innumerable languages and is a widespread, though not 
universal, element in folklore and religion). The first stage is to 
maintain that people consist of two elements, one, the body, visible, 
tangible and corporeal, the other, the mind or soul, invisible, 
intangible and incorporeal. The second stage is to maintain that 
we are our souls or minds. This stage is ladlegvesable : unless we 
are our souls the survival of our souls will not be our survival ; and 
the news that our souls were to be preserved after we died would be 
of no more importance or concern to us than the news that any other 
parts of us—our appendices, say—were to be preserved. Granted 
these two > ee (and “ presuppositions” is surely the 
mot juste: for they are rarely either distinguished from one another 
or argued for’) it is then significant and even plausible to say that we 
(our incorporeal souls, that is) survive death (which is “‘ the mere 
death of the body’”’). The desire to allow doctrines of personal 
immortality to be significant and plausible is one of the main drives 
behind dualist conceptions, and one perhaps insufficiently stressed by 
Professor Ryle in The Concept of Mind But this is a vast and another 
subject ; here we propose to concentrate exclusively on one more 
modern defence, that which claims that “I shall survive my death ” 
cannot be self-contradictory and therefore senseless, because it refers 
to a possibility which is not merely conceivable but imaginable.’ 

This argument was used by Moritz Schlick.* “I take it for granted 
that . . . we are concerned with the question of survival after 
‘ death ’.”--[His inverted commas. These surely tacitly concede the 


1 But there are arguments to be found: ¢.g. in Plato’s Alcibiades I§§ 128 ff., Descartes’ Meditation Il, 
and Butler’s Analogy, Ch. I. 

2 There are some, but surprisingly few, references: cf. pp. 11, 25, 26 and 186. As I have twice 
mentioned Professor Ryle only to disagree, I should like to add here that I owe him an enormous 
debt. 

3 For a clear and very relevant elucidation of the senses of “ imagine” and an examination 
of the relation and lack of relation between the ability to form mental pictures and the deciding 
of questions of significance and non-significance see Annis Flew ‘ Images, Supposing, and 
Imagining ’ in Philosophy, 1953. 

4 Philosophical Review, July, 1936, p. 356. Reprinted in Feigl and Sellars’ Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis, pp. 159-60. 
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claim that “to survive death” is a self-contradictory expression : 
compare the similar tacit admission made in the tombstone insistence 
“ Not dead but sleeping ”. A.F.] I think we may agree with Professor 
Lewis when he says about this hypothesis : “ Our understanding of 
what would verify it has no lack of clarity. In fact I can easily imagine, 
¢.g. witnessing the funeral of my own body and continuing to exist 
without a body, for nothing is easier than to describe a world which 
differs from our ordinary world only in the complete absence of all 
data which I would call parts of my own body. We must conclude 
that immortality, in the sense defined, should not be regarded as a 
metaphysical ‘ problem’, but is an empirical ~ Lap oe because it 
possesses logical verifiability. It could be verified by following the 
prescription ‘ Wait until you die!’.” A briefer and more puckish 
version of the same argument can be found in John Wisdom’s 
unending saga Other Minds. “1 know indeed what it would be like 
to witness my own funeral—the men in tall silk hats, the flowers, 
and the face beneath the glass-topped coffin’ and it is also deployed 
by Dr. Casimir Lewy in his ‘ Is the Notion of Disembodied Existence 
Self-contradictory? ” 

So far as I know this argument has never been challenged : pre- 
sumably partly because we can most of us imagine (image) a scene 
such as Wisdom describes; and partly because no one wants to 
arrogate to himself the right to decide what Wisdom or Schlick or 
anyone other than he himself can or cannot imagine (image). But 
the argument can and should be challenged: and it can be done 
without arbitrarily prescribing any limit to Wisdom’s obviously very 
considerable imaginative powers. For there is all the difference in 
the world between : imagining what it would be like to witness my 
own funeral (which requires only a minor effort); and imagining 
what it would be like to witness me witnessing my own funeral (which 
is logically impossible. Or at least, less dogmatically, is very 
far from being a logically straightforward matter). If it really is I who 
witness it then it is not my funeral but only ‘ my funeral ’ (in inverted 
commas): and if it really is my funeral then I cannot be a witness, 
for I shall be dead and in the coffin. 

Of course I can imagine many situations which might be described 
as my watching ‘my own funeral’ (in inverted commas): IJ can 
remember Harry Lime in the film The Third Man watching ‘ his own 
funeral,’ and nr fom I can imagine being in the same situation as 
Harry Lime; but it was not reaily Harry Lime’s own funeral, and 
what I can imagine would not really be mine. Again I can imagine 
my own funeral—I shall not try to better Wisdom’s whimsical 

1 Mind, 1942, p. 2 and Other Minds (Blackwell, 1952), p. 36. Perhaps this is not Wisdom’s own 
view but only that of one of his characters. In any case I should like to stress how much delight 
and illumination this series of articles has given me. 


2 PAS, 1942-3, pp. 64-5: this is a non-linguistic aberration from the method of the rest 
of this strenuous paper ; a paper of which I hope shortly to publish a detailed criticism. 
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description of such a scene—but now what I am imagining is not 
my witnessing my own funeral but merely my own funeral. (Parenthetic- 
ally, it should be pointed out that Wisdom is far too good a writer to have 
committed himself to the former—and improper—description of his 
imaginings (imagings). What he wrote was “I know indeed what it 
would be like to witness my own funeral.” Unfortunately, this will 
not, under examination, support his thesis: which requires that he 
should be able to imagine his surviving his own death and his 
witnessing his own funeral: which seems to be impossible, since the 
latter supposition, like the former, is apparently self-contradictory). 

But surely this is merely slick? Surely I can perfectly well imagine 
my own funeral, really my own funeral with my body in the coffin 
and not a substitute corpse or a weight of bricks; with me there 
watching it all, but invisible, intangible, a disembodied spirit? Well, 
yes, this seems all right: until someone asks the awkward question 
** Just how does all this differ from your imagining your own funeral 
without your being there at all (except as the corpse in the coffin)? ’”! 

Certainly Schlick could imagine, as he claimed, “ the funeral of 
of his own body ” : though it is perhaps a pity that he should describe 
what he imagined in this way and not, more naturally, as “ his own 
funeral.” But then he goes on to talk of imagining his “ continuing 
to exist without a body ”: which he tries to justify by claiming that 
“nothing is easier than to describe a world which differs from our 
ordinary world only in the complete absence of all data which I would 
call parts of my own body.” But the fact that we can all of us describe, 
or even imagine, a world which would differ from our ordinary 
world only in the complete absence of all data describable as parts 
of our respective bodies has not, by itself, the slightest tendency to 
show that anyone could imagine or describe a world in which, after 
his funeral, he continued to exist without a body. By itself it merely 
shows that we can each imagine what the world would be like if 
he were obliterated from it entirely, and no trace of his corpse 
remained. Schlick has misdescribed what he could imagine. Misled 
by the fact that a man can easily imagine what his funeral will be like, 
and hence what it would be like to watch it, it is tempting to insist 
that he can imagine what it would be like for him to watch his own 
funeral. Schlick is thus able to “ conclude that immortality, in the 


1 Here we might compare Wisdom on “picture preferences ” in ‘ Other Minds’ in Mind, 1940 
and in Other Minds, Ch. 1; which will suggest how much, how very much, difference there may 
be even when “ there is no factual difference”. Utterances of a belief in the immortality of the 
soul usually form part of a whole attitude to the world (cf. o@pa ofua—** the body is a prison ”’). 
But pane | this paper does not even begin to come to grips with this sort of complex of belief 
and attitude of which utterances about the immortality of the soul form a part, it is worth pointing 
out that, rightly or wrongly, most people who have held such faiths have believed that ‘ the 
logically unique expectation’ was in fact justified: and would be no longer able or willing 
oe ly) to maintain their faiths if convinced that it was not. See my ‘ Theology anc 

alsification ’ and ‘ Death’ in University (Blackwell’s, 1950 and 1952), Vol. I, No. 3 and Vol. II, 


( 
No. 2; reprinted in Essays in Philosophical Theology (S.C.M. Press, 1955: edited by A. 
MacIntyre and A. G. N. Flew). 
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sense defined . . . is an empirical hypothesis. ... It could be verified 
by following the prescription ‘ Wait until you die!” But he has 
not defined a sense of “ immortality” at all: apparently he has 
merely misdescribed some rather humdrum exercises of his imagina- 
tion in an extremely exciting and misleading way. He has failed to 
say anything to prevent his opponent from objecting to his con- 
clusion: “ But, on the contrary, nothing whatever could be verified 
(by me) by (my) following the prescription ‘ Wait until you die!’ : 
(for me my) death is so final that it is logically impossible (for me) to 
survive it to verify any hypotheses at all.” 


IV 


We have now fulfilled the two strictly limited purposes of this paper. 
But perhaps it is worth while to add comments on three other 
possible objections to the attempted philosophical fools’ mate ; 
emphasising that nothing we have said or shall say must be interpreted 
to mean that we ourselves consider it to be decisive. First it may be 
said that this is all too cut and dried, the logic of our ordinary language 
is not as sharp, clear, and uncu.nplicated as has been made out. This 
is true and important. To take only one example: any adequate 
treatment of the logic of survival and immortality (the enquiry 
initiated by Plato’s Phaedo) would demand the use of the distinction 
between death and dissolution ; just as any full discussion of the logic 


of metempsychosis and pre-existence (the enquiry initiated by Plato’s 
Meno) would have to take account of the parallel distinction between 
birth and conception. But for our first purpose, the raising of 


“strange perplexities,” soft shading and rich detail is confusing, 
while for the second, dealing with one counter-move crudely made, 
it is unnecessary. 

Second, it may be suggested that, although Schlick and Wisdom as 
a matter of fact only succeeded in imagining their own funerals and 
the world going on without them (and then misdescribed and/or 
mistook the significance of what they did imagine), it would neverthe- 
less be quite possible to imagine all sorts of bizarre phenomena 
which we should feel inclined to describe as “the activities of 
disembodied people ” or even as “ evidence of survival.” This again 
is true and important. Anyone who has read at all widely in the 
literature of psychical research must often have felt inclined to apply 
such expressions to phenomena, or putative phenomena, scctiles 
in that literature.' But it is all too easy to misinterpret what we shall 
be doing if we do allow ourselves to describe such outré phenomena 
in these paradoxical ways. In fact we shall be attaching sense to an 

1 Compare for instance Kenneth Richmond’s compendium Evidence of Identity (Bell, 1939) of 
the classic semyes s the Living by Gurney, Myers and Podmore (Abridged, Kegan Paul, 1918). 


I have discussed briefly the relations between our present problems and such phenomena in my 
A New Approach to Psychical Research (C. A. Watts, 1953), & VIL. 
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expression—“ disembodied person ”—for which previously no sense 
had been provided: either directly as an idiomatic expression; of 
indirectly through the uses given to its constituent words. We are 
thereby introducing a new sense of the word “ person.” Yet it may 
appear to us and to others as if we have discovered a new sort of 
person, or a new state in which a person can be. Whereas a dis- 
embodied person is no more a special sort of person than is an 
imaginary person: and (except in the Services—which have their 
peculiar sense of the word “ disembodied ”) disembodiment is no 
more a possible state of a person than is non-existence. 

Now it is perfectly possible to specify a sense for the expression 
“ disembodied person”: just as it is possible to attach sense to any 
expression, even one which on present usage would be self- 
coniradictory. The difficulty is to attach a sense to it so that some 
expression incorporating it will, if true, provide a ground for the 
logically unique expectation. In their present use person words have 
logical liaisons of the very greatest importance : personal identity is 
the necessary condition of both accountability and expectation ; which 
is only to say that it is unjust to reward or punish someone for 
something unless (as a minimum condition) he is the same person 
who did the deed; and also that it is absurd to expect experiences 
for Flew in 1984 unless (as a minimum condition) there is going to 
be a person in existence in 1984 who will be the same person as I. 
The difficulty, not necessarily insuperable, is to change the use of 
person words so radically that it becomes significant to talk of people 
surviving dissolution, without changing it to such an extent that these 
vital logical liaisons are lost. 

The “+ird obvious criticism returns us to the traditional foundation 
for what we might call a “logic of immortality.” The objection 
might be made that it has been assumed throughout that people are 
merely bodies, that people are bodies and nothing more. Even 
though we have excluded discussion of the traditional dualisms from 
this paper, this criticism has to be met. It is met by pointing out 
that no one has either argued or assumed anything of the sort. What 
has been done is merely to take for granted the ordinary meaning 
and use of person words, and to use them—we hope—in the con- 
ventional and proper way: a very different matter. People are what 
you meet. Person words refer to men and women like you and me 
and the other fellow. They are taught by pointing at people: indeed 
how else could they or should they be taught? They do not refer 
to anything invisible and elusive, to any mysterious incorporeal 
substances. Even children can be taught them, can and do know 
what is meant by “ Father,” “I,” “ man,” “ person,” or “ butcher.” 
But that is not to say that they refer merely or at all to bodies. 


1“ T am not at all clear what I ought to mean by this disembodied existence, merely because 
I could mean so many things by it.”—J. N. Findlay in P.A.S., 1949-50, p. 61. 
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“ Person” is no synonym for “ body”: though “ body ” is used 
peculiarly in the Services as a slightly pejorative substitute for 
“ person,” the degrading point of the substitution would be lost if 
the words were really synonymous ; there is a difference, a difference 
of life and death, between “‘ We brought a person down from the 
foot of the Z’mutt ridge ” and “ We brought a body down from the 
foot of the Z’mutt ridge.’”' Person words do not mean either bodies 
or souls nor yet any combination of the two: “I” is no synonym 
for “ my body ” nor yet for “ my mind ” or “ my soul” nor yet for 
any combination of these (as anyone who tries a few substitutions 
must soon discover). If we are indeed compound of two such 
disparate elements, that is a contingent fact about people and 
not part of what is meant by “person” and other person 
words? ‘To suggest that it has been assumed that people are 
merely bodies is surely to reveal that you yourself assume that 
everyone must be a dualist—or at least a dualist with one component 
missing—a sort of one-legged dualist. And this is a mistake. But 
though this third criticism is mistaken, it does go straight to thz 
heart of the matter. For the whole position does depend on the fact 
that people are what you meet: we do not just meet the sinewy 
containers in which other people are kept ; they do not just encounter 
the fleshy houses which we ourselves inhabit.’ The whole position 
depends on the obvious, crucial, but constantly neglected fact that 
person words mean what they do mean. This paper has consisted 
in insistent and obstinate underlining of this fact ; and in pointing out 
two implications of it, important but limited in scope: that Butler 
was wrong to deny that there were logical difficulties about the 
notion of a future life; and that Schlick’s short way with these 
difficulties will not do. Perhaps attention to it can transform dis- 
cussion of the problems of Survival and Immortality in a way very 
similar to that in which Moore’s insistence that we do know that some 
material things exist has transformed discussions of Idealism and 
of the problems of Epistemology. As Berkeley, with his usual 
insight, remarked, “the grand mistake is that we know not what 
we mean by ‘ we ’, ‘ selves’ or ‘ mind ’, etc.’ 

1 Consider this item from the London Times of 3/1/51: Climber Killed by an Avalanche. “ Five 
mountaineers were trapped by an avalanche yesterday. ... Two escaped. Two others were extri- 
cated by an R.A.F. Mountain Rescue squad. ... Mr. N, Ryder... was buried under several feet 
of snow, and another rescue party located his body early this morning.” 


2] have written more about this in “ Locke and the Problem of Personal Identity” in 
Philosophy, Jan., 1951. 

3 Contrast Bishop Butler: “ It is as easy to conceive—that we may exist out of bodies as in 
them, that we might have animated bodies of any other organs and senses wholly different from 
those now given us, and that we may hereafter animate these same or new bodies variously 
modified ai organised-—as to conceive how we can animate such bodies as our present ” (Analogy, 
Ch, 1). This assumption that people are not what we meet but are elusive entities which 
mysteriously ‘ animate ’ human bodies (and possibly non-human bodies or even no bodies at all) 
is fundamental and “9 » his argument. 

4 Com rs by Ambrose, Wisdom, Malcolm, Mace and others in The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, (Edited Baul A. Schilpp). ad 

5 Albeit with a different intent. Philosophical Commentaries (Ed. A. A, Luce), p. 301. 








THOUGHTS OF A JEW 
ON DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY 
By 
THE REV. DR. BRUNO ITALIENER 


DANTE shares the fate of the Bible. Everyone praises him, but 
relatively few read him. That is why Dante’s greatness is scarcely 
realised. What prevents people from studying Dante’s writings and 
especially the Divine Comedy is the difficulty of understanding his 
work, even in the original Italian. Dante himself already warned his 
contemporaries in the following lines : 


O voi che siete in piccioletta barca, 

desiderosi d’ascoltar, seguiti 

dietro al mio legno che cantando varca, 

tornate a riveder li vostri liti! 

non vi mettete in leago, ché, forse, 

perdendo me, rimarreste smarriti. 

L’acqua ch’ io prendo giammai non si corse. . . . 
(Paradiso, canto Il, 1-7). 


“O Ye who in a little bark, eager to listen, 
have followed behind my ship that singing 
makes her way, turn back to see your shores 
again ; do not put forth on the deep, for, 
perhaps, losing me, you would be left 
bewildered. The waters | take were never 
sailed before.’””! 


This ——— is even more necessary for us to-day. The spiritual 


background of the Divine Comedy is the medieval Catholic world, 
with its dogmas, its cult of the saints, its belief in Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise. Although, as religious human beings, we cannot help 
admiring the profound devotion and strength of faith which created 
this grand conception, nevertheless Jews feel bound to reject it. 

But there are other reasons for Dante’s strangeness to modern 
man. According to the poet’s outlook, the earth is the centre around 
which the sun circles. For us modern people our planet is a tiny 
speck within the infinity of the Universe. For us the harmonies of 
the spheres to which Dante listened with deep emotion, have for ever 
become silent. For Dante, Pope and Emperor were the pillars of 


1 The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri with translation and comment by John D. Sinclair 
3 volumes, London, 1939. 
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the world, the foundation of his political conviction. These pillars 
have been mercilessly destroyed in the course of history. And yet, 
despite all the differences which could be enumerated between 
Dante’s and our world-views, Dante’s great human personality 
bridges the gap. Although deeply rooted in the Middle Ages, Dante, 
the man, strongly spell to modern people. He, like us, possesses 
a fervent desire to penetrate to the sources of truth. He also has 
those “ two souls in his bosom”, of which Goethe writes: ‘“ One 
with the passionate love that never tires, cleaves as with clamps of 
steel to things of earth”, and the other which raises him “ to spirits 
that float ’twixt earth and heaven ”. And finally, he also is filled with 
that Faustic urge to battle by his own power from guilt and darkness 
to purity and light. 

fon this, Dante’s belief that it is man’s duty to rise by his own 
tet is particularly to be noted. Much as the poet, as a devout 

tholic, may believe in the importance of Grace, which, 4g ap 
by Beatrice as Divine love, raises man to a higher sphere, he never- 


theless is deeply convinced of the necessity of man’s co-operating by 
his own free will. Dante believes that man, to a great extent, is 
responsible for the success or failure of his life. This appears in the 
Latin dedication which Dante handed to Can Grande della Scala, 
who gave him shelter after his expulsion from Florence and to whom 
he dedicated his Paradiso. In this the poet defines the gist of the 


Divine Comedy as follows: “Homo, prout merendo et demerendo 
per arbitrii libertatem est Justitiae praemianti aut punienti obnoxius,” 
to show “ how man by merit or guilt, by the use of his own free will 
is subjected to rewarding or punishing Justice.” It has been doubted 
whether this passage is genuine. We leave that undecided. But this 
is certain, that no phrase could better describe the spirit of the 
Divine Comedy. Its aim is the moral education of the individual and 
of mankind, and if ever a human being, then Dante was fitted for 
this task. Like all genuine prophets he, in bitter spiritual struggle, 
lived what he taught. 

This explains his profound affection for the prophets of the so- 
called Old Testament and among them there is none so close to the 
poet’s heart, as he himself once confessed, as Jeremiah. In the book 
of Jeremiah, Dante, as it were, reads the book of his own life. There 
is a similar martyrdom of the prophetic vocation, a similar feelin 
of being called by Providence, a similar fervent devotion aa 
passionate disgust at lies and injustice and above all the same courage. 
As Jeremiah’s vocation starts with the Divine promise “ to make him 
an iron ree a brazen wall against the king, against the priests and 
against the pear of the land ”, so Dante summoned kings and Popes 
before his Throne of Justice and either hurled them according to 
their merit into the deepest abyss of Hell or raised them to the bliss 
of the highest Heavens. As one cannot read Jeremiah without the 
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impression that every word of anger against his fellow-countrymen 
is to be compared with the blows a mother gives to her child, so it 
is with Dante. He is filled with a profound hatred of the vicious, 
deceitful and corrupt Florentines, who have made him homeless. 
This feeling is so intense that even at the end of his pilgrimage in 
Paradise, he flings, with passionate fury, the following words against 
his native city : 

io, che al divino dall’ umano, 

all’ eterno dal tempo era venuto, 


e di Fiorenza in popol giusto ¢ sano... . 
(Paradiso, canto X X XI, 37-39). 


“1, who had come to the divine from the human, 
to the eternal from time, and from Florence 
to a people just and sane... .” 


And yet, how much does he love this Florence that appears to him, 
the lonely exile, who has to live on memories, so much the more 
beautiful and more enticing. Like the prophet Jeremiah who perished 
far from his home country and, according to tradition, was killed 
by stones thrown by his own fellow-countrymen, so Dante died in 
loneliness, pee and condemned to the punishment (not executed) 
of the stake. 

One dares to say that, a Dante’s great poem carefully to-day, 
we have the feeling that the Biblical prophets have come nearer to us, 


that their human qualities shine more distinctly. Indeed, much in 
Holy Writ, seen with Dante’s eyes, acquires a new life not realised 
before. This is particularly true of the Psalms. How the poet’s 
religious soul has relived their longing, their faith, their repentance, 
their bliss, so enriching the poem with these sentiments! What were 
Purgatory, what Paradise, unless the Psalms, recited by the penitents 
and the redeemed, gave them their epee solemnity! 


One example only. Virgil, who had accompanied the poet on his 
way through Hell and through the greatest part of Purgatory, has 
left him on the threshold of earthly Paradise. Beatrice we rs Li 
him. The encounter with the love of his youth is among the most 

oetical parts of the whole ang This passage, it should be noted, 
is introduced by a sentence from the Song of Songs (chapt. iv. v. 8) 
“Come with me from Lebanon, my bride”. At the sight of Beatrice 
the poet writes: (Purg., canto X XX, 34-51): 


E lo spirito mio, che gia cotanto 
tempo era stato che alla sua presenza 
non era, di stupor, tremando, affranto, 
sanza degli occhi aver pid conoscenza, 
per occulta virti che da lei mosse, 
d’antico amor senti la gran potenza. 
Tosto che nella vista mi percosse 





amid iad 
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alta virta che gia m’avea traffito 

prima ch’io fuor di puerizia fosse, 

volsimi alla sinistra col rispitto 

col quale il fantolin corre alla mamma 

quando ha paura o quando egli é afflitto, 

per dicere a Virgilio: ‘‘ Men che dramma 

di sangue m’é rimasa che non tremi ; 

conosco i segni dell’antica fiamma! 
Ma Virgilio n’avea lasciati scemi 

di sé, Virgilio dolcissimo padre, 

Virgilio a cui per mia salute die’mi : 


“ And then my spirit, which had waiting been! 
so long a time, since shaken once before 
with trembling awe when it that face had seen, 
although my eyes now told me nothing more, 
yet, by a secret power which was her own, 
felt the old love that had been mine of yore. 
Soon as my eyes her image lit upon, 
that power transfixed me which had struck my mind 
° before that even my boyhood’s years had flown. 
Leftward I turned me, even as children find 
in fear or sorrow their resource to lie 
within their mother’s arms, ready and kind, 
to my guide, Virgil, with appealing cry : 
the pulsings of my blood all trembling run 
I feel my ancient passions’ mastery. 
But Virgil, lo, had left us, and had gone, 
Virgil, my father sweet,—Virgil,—he whom 
for safety I so long had leant upon... .” 


Beatrice turns her face to the poet, but remembering his failings 
he cannot stand her penetrating look. (Purg., Canto X X X, 76-78) : 


Gli occhi mi cadder git nel chiaro fonte : 
ma veggendomi in esso, i trassi all’erba, 
tanta vergogna mi gravo la fronte. 


“* My stricken eyes down to the river there 
I bent, then cast them on the meadow green, 
seeing my face whose shame I could not bear. . . .” 


It should be noted with what incomparable art Dante has com- 
sory into these few verses so many feelings of the human heart : 

liss in meeting the beloved one again, sorrow for her early loss, the 
longing for the fatherly friend who has left him, shame before 
Beatrice’s scrutinising eyes, repentance of committed guilt, all these 
fill disturbingly and painfully the poet’s heart. A solution seems 
impossible, Then silence falls. “ She ceased to speak”. And chanted 

1 The Vision ; or, Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, translated from the Italian by D. J. Mackenzie, 
1927. 
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by the angels’ choir, Dante’s ears and soul are struck by the first 
g verses of Psalm xxxi, beginning: “In te, Domine, speravi”—In 
Thee, O Lord, have I taken refuge, let me never be ashamed. ... The 
etfect of these words is indescribable. In metaphors, each one more 
beautiful than the other, the poet tries to record the impression this 
angelic song has made upon him which “ echoed the eternal music 
of the spheres’. In vain—every word is too weak to express what 
he feels! Then the tension ceases, as it were, by itself, and tears 
fill his eyes. Indeed, nobody could have rendered more truly and 
more beautifully the calming and redeeming effect of the Psalms 
upon a distressed human heart. 

But for all his deep reverence of the Divine spirit revealed in the 
Bible, Dante nevertheless makes no concessions towards the Eternal 
Book ; nor does he in his attitude towards the doctrine of the Church. 
‘The Roman Catholic Church rightly misses no opportunity of claiming 
Dante as their poet. Although nobody has criticised more severely 
the deficiencies of the Church and the shortcomings and sins of its 
clergy, there has been on the other hand none who cleaved with more 
fervent love to his religion and bowed himself more humbly before 
its dogmas and symbols than Dante. But he is catholic in the original 
sense of the word. For him religion is not a mere segment but the 
whole of life, embracing the Universe, Hell and Heaven, ‘Time and 
Eternity. Owing to this great and broadminded conception of religion, 
Dante on several occasions argued against the dogma of the Church. 
The ecclesiastical barriers proved too narrow for his aspiring genius. 
Those passages in which the great and religious man struggles with 
the devout, tradition-bound Catholic, are perhaps the most moving 
of the whole poem for a modern reader and particularly for Jews 
like myself. There we realise with deep emotion that the fervent 
spiritual struggle of Dante circles around those items of dogma 
which we Jews have opposed again and again, and which no entice- 
ment and no torture have induced us to accept. It should nevertheless 
be noted that Dante never wished to abandon the dogma, but only 
enlarged it according to his religious outlook in a most human and 
broadminded way. 

This may be shown by the following example. One of the main 
differences between Judaism and a great part of Christianity concerns, 
as is well known, the dogma of Predestination, This conception 
originated with Paul. According to him all human beings, as 
descendants of Adam, are sinful. The Divine Law is not only not 
fulfilled by anybody, it even cannot be fulfilled at all (Gal. ii. 16). 
The Law is only given to man to reveal his own weakness by demon- 
strating that he can never achieve redemption by his own power 
(Gal. iii. 10 ff.). If there are human beings who are oad as 


righteous in the eyes of God, we should know that this is an act of 
Grace, as God does not consider “ works” but “ faith. 


” 


The same 
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idea is expressed in the Gospels: “ He that believeth and is baptised 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark 
xvi. 16). 

One can well understand that such teachings which deny that man 
can act morally by his own power and ascribe all credit to the Grace 
of God, should arouse the deepest doubts in such a strong personality 
as Dante. And it is only natural that another Catholic belief—that 
Christians only will participate in Eternal Life whilst non-Christians, 
in _— of all their virtues, will be condemned—was most disturbin 
to him. An attentive reader of the Divine Comedy will find fu 
confirmation of both these points. Doubt of the truth of the dogma 
of Predestination permeates the whole poem. We first meet these 
doubts in Hell. According to the doctrine of the Church there is at 
the entrance of Hell a neutral place, the so-called Limbo, which is 
filled with the souls of unbaptised children, embryonic beings, who 
have died before they were able to sin. Before Christ’s descent into 
Hell, pious people of the Old Testament were also there, but were 
taken to Heaven by Christ. All me lain and Pagans, are, according 
to the doctrine of the Church, in Hell. 

What is Dante’s reaction to this conception? His Hell has a kind 
of Limbo as well. But it would be a boring place if Dante at his 
entrance with sO were to meet there only physically or spiritually 
undeveloped children. Dante’s Limbo is filled with the representatives 
of classic antiquity—a beautiful and proud host. At their entrance 
the wanderers are greeted by such spiritual giants as Homer, Plato 
and Aristotle, by poets like Ovid and Horace, by such men as Caesar 
and Brutus, by women like Lucretia and Julia. 

So Dante in his grand poetical vision changes the narrow and 
monotonous medieval Hell into a wide space filled with beauty and 
gtandeur. There is no horror to torture the Pagans, no trace of those 
painful punishments which according to the teachings of the Church 
are inflicted upon the condemned, and whose sufferings Dante 
describes so impressively, or in Goethe’s words “ with such detestable 
greatness”. The sphere created by Dante for these souls is an 
elegiac Elysium. But even this is not enough for the poet. When 
Dante learns that all those he beholds will never achieve redemption, 
that rather for all eternity they will be “ doomed but to brood in 
longing that no hope for ever knows ”, although “ there were many 
worthy ”, and all this only, “ for baptism they did not obtain, which 
is the gate of Christianity,” the poet is seized by great pain : 


“ Dimmi, maestro mio, dimmi, signore,” 
comincia’ io per volere esser certo 
di quella fede che vince ogni errore ; 
“uscicci mai alcuno, o per suo merto 
o per altrui, che poi fosse beato? ” 
(Inferno, canto IV, 46). 
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“ Tell me, my Master, tell me, sir,” 
I began, seeking to be assured of that 
faith which overcomes every doubt, 

“ did ever anyone, either by his own merit 
or another’s, go out hence and come 
afterwards to bliss? ” 


Here we have the first passage where Dante ciearly struggles with the 
dogma of predestination. The answer he gives only refers to the second 

rt of the question “ by another’s merit ”, and he tells us, strictly 
ollowing the dogma, how the pious Jews of the Old Testament, 
Adam, Abel, Noah, Abraham, David, etc. through Christ’s descent 
to Hell were raised to Heavenly bliss. 

But Dante’s doubt is only temporarily calmed, for later it makes 
itself even more strongly felt in those wonderful lines which so 
courageously attack the doents of the redemption of Christians and 
the damnation of non-Christians : 


ché tu dicevi: “ Un uom nasce alla riva 
dell’ Indo, e quivi non é chi ragioni 
di Cristo né chi legga né chi scriva ; 
¢ tutti suoi voleri ed atti buoni sono, 
quanto ragione umana vede, senza 
to in vita o in sermoni. 

uore non battezzato ¢ senza fede : 
ov’é questa giustizia che ’| condanna? 
ov’é la colpa sua se ei non crede?” 

(Paradiso, canto X1X, 70-78). 


“For thou saidst: ‘ A man is born on the bank 
of the Indus, and none is there to speak, or 
read, or write of Christ, and all his desires 
and doings are good, so far as human reason 
sees, without sin in life or speech. He 
dies unbaptised and without faith. Where is 
this justice that condemns him? Where is his 
fault if he does not believe? ’” 


Again the doubt is not resolved; the sceptic is crushed by the 
argument of the limitations of the human mind and the authority of 
Holy Writ. But in the long run this answer cannot satisfy Dante. 
Again he tries to tackle the problem. Still in the same canto he 
opposes the true piety of deeds of the non-Christians to the wrong 
piety of mere words of many Christians : 


Ma vedi: molti gridan—* Cristo, Cristo? ” 
che saranno in giudicio assai men prope 
a lui, che tal che non conosce Cristo. .. . 
(Paradiso, canto XIX, 106-108). 
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“ But note, many cry Christ, Christ? 
who shall be far less near to him at the 
Judgement than such as know not Christ... .’ 


The hope for the future redemption of non-Christians expressed 
by Dante is already made effective by him in the next canto of the 
Divine Comedy. \n the last but one Heaven we meet not only Christians 
but also two jews, David and Hezekiah, and two Pagans, the emperor 
Trajan and the Trojan Ripheus. Morality forces him to do this. 
The redemption of the Jewish poet of the Psalms, David, who, as 
already mentioned, gave Dante so much, was to him a matter of 
gratitude. It seemed to him not enough to let him be redeemed 
only by Christ’s descent to Hell, but he wanted to give him, as it 
were, a reward for his extraordinary poetical achievements. Hezekiah 
had become worthy of redemption by his genuine repentance after 
the call of the prophet (2 Kings xx). The Pagans also, the one 
belonging to the pre-Christian and the other to the Christian era, 
are found worthy of redemption on account of their moral attributes. 
Ripheus is called by Virgil “ justissimus unus ” and Trajan is also 
praised for his justice. 

These are the main reasons for their reception into Heavenly bliss. 
Nevertheless Dante as a true Catholic considers these inner reasons 
insufficient, and holds it necessary to justify the redemption of non- 
Christians from the standpoint of the Church as well. He therefore 
tells us that both Pagans were converted and baptised. This is the 
tribute Dante pays to the creed of the Church. 

Dante himself evidently felt that there is no solution to the problem 
of Predestination. He therefore concludes the whole subject with 
the following verses of resignation : 


O predestinazion, quanto remota 

é la radice tua da quegli aspetti 

che la prima cagion non veggion tota! 
E voi, mortali, tenetevi stretti 

a giudicar ; ché noi, che Dio vedemo, 
non conosciamo ancor tutti gli eletti. . . 


(Paradiso, canto X X, 130-135). 


“ O predestination, how far removed is thy root 
from their gaze who see not the First Cause 
whole! And you mortals, keep yourselves 
restrained in judging, for we, who see God, 
do not yet know all the elect... .” 


Thus the — finishes with an appeal to mutual tolerance which 


has at all times been considered characteristic of true religion. Would 
that this appeal might find an echo in our generation torn asunder 
by religious and political creeds! 





1524 AND 1537 


TWO EARLY HYMN-BOOKS 
By 
SYDNEY H. MOORE 


THE use of the hymn as an element in Christian worship is as old 
as Christianity itself: “ When they had sung a hymn they went out 
to the Mount of Olives”. The singing of “ psalms and hymns ” is 
commended in the Epistles to Ephesus and Colossae, and the first 
European gaol to hold Christian prisoners re-echoed at midnight to 
the singing of two of them. Dr. Neale’s patient researches have 
opened to us the rich treasure store of Greek and Latin hymns. 
Ambrose, Gregory, Fortunatus, Bernard, Thomas of Celano, the 
Waldensians, the Flagellants, are names no hymnologist can ignore. 
Nevertheless Julian is wholly in the right when he claims that “ the 
hymn, as a popular religious lyric in praise of God to be sung by the 
congregation in public worship, was born with the German Refor- 
mation”. To Luther “ belongs the extraordinary merit of having 
given to the German rome in their own tongue the Bible, the 
Catechism and the Hymn-book, so that God might speak direct/y 
to them in His Word and that they might directly answer Him in their 
songs ”’. 

It was in 1524 that the first “‘ hymn-book ”’, in this sense of the word, 
was published for the use of Protestants; it was in 1537 that the 
first Roman Catholic hymn-book, the in same sense, mades its appear- 
ance. In these books we see the hymn taking an altogether higher 
importance than heretofore, in an age when religion, its existence, 
its practice, its implications, were the common interest of emperor 
and peasant alike. With their help we gain an insight into the nature 
and essence of that religion such as no chronicles and letters afford. 
By their aid we understand the view-point not only of the protagonists 
of both parties, but also, and more frequently, of their humblest 
retainers. 

The literature is at the outset, as well as afterwards, somewhat 
one-sided. The Reformation was, among other things, a popular 
revolt against a powerful vested interest. The very names given to 
the earliest reformers—Agricola, Musculus i.e. Meuszlin, Dachser, 
Frosch—spoke to their humble origin and formed a frequent subject 
for heavy witticisms in the never-ending polemics of the time. Father 
Conzenius’ bitter complaint, Hymni Lutheri animos plures quam scripta 
et declamationes occiderunt, “‘ Luthet’s hymns have ruined more souls 
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than his writings and sermons,” and the annoyed outburst of the 
Spanish Carmelite, Thomas a Jesus,' “It is highly amazing to note 
what a welcome has everywhere been given to the hymns of Luther 
which have without number winged their way from his workshop 
and are sung in houses and factories, in market places, streets and in 
the open country,” simply bear witness to the swiftness and skill 
with which the Reforming party commandeered what was practically 
the folk-song of an earlier generation. 

To hail 1524 and 1537 as the birthdays of the modern hymn is by 
no means to imply that Martin Luther and Michael Vehe suddenly 
discovered a new aid to worship and introduced it forthwith into their 
respective Churches. Great reforms and great advances do not come 
like the rabbit from a conjuror’s hat. Constant efforts by God-fearing 
pastors and laymen to introduce into age worship some means 
whereby the congregation could unitedly praise God in their own 
tongue are met with throughout the fifteenth century ; to appreciate 
them properly one has to turn to the five vast quartos (the fourth 
alone contains 1587 items) of C. E. Wackernagel,? and the seven 
remarkable volumes of Koch.’ The very council (that of Constance, 
1415) which sent Huss to the stake, drew up a most solemn indictment 
against those who “ deemed themselves spiritual and believed they 
were saved, if they sang in their churches, cei and workshops—a 
procedure of which the Church has not approved. If it is forbidden 
to laymen to preach or to expound the Scriptures, it is a fortiori 
forbidden them to sing hymns in public, the one being as wrong as 
the other”. Notwithstanding this plain speaking one of Huss’s 
colleagues, Peter of Dresden, attempted both in Meissen and in 
Zwickau to introduce the singing of hymns into church worship ; 
but the opposition was too strong. The utmost that we find is that 
certain Mischlieder, macaronic hymns in Latin and German, were 
sung occasionally, particularly at Christmas. Many of these are 
included in the works just mentioned, the best known being— 


In dulci jubilo 

nu singet und seid fro, 
Unsers Herzens Wonne 
Liegt in p io, 

Und leuchtet als die Sonne 
Matris in gremio. 

Alpha es et O. 


It is of such hymns that Lange* writes: “As a newly-hatched 
chicken runs about with pieces of broken shell yet sticking to its 
wings, so to this new hymn of the people still adhere bits of the 
1 De conversione omnium wm. Lib. VII, p. s11. 
2 D.d. Kirchenlied . . . bis zum Anfang des XU Jabrbunderts, 1864-77. 


3 Geschichte des Kirchenlieds, etc, Stuttgart, 1872. 
+ J. P. Lange, D. Kirchenliederbuch, etc., 1843. 
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Latin shell from which it has broken its way out”. But translations 
were “ very crude and imperfect” and there were no new original 
hymns in German ; as Koch drily remarks: “ The courage of belief 
was lacking”’. Only an entire break with Rome was to give Pro- 
testants and, later, Roman Catholics the hymns of which they had 
been robbed since the days of Ambrose. 

From 1519 onwards Luther was haunted by the people’s longing to 
take a more active part in the church service; they must, he felt, 
be enabled to do it in their own tongue. In 1520 he wrote: “‘ Would 
to God we could celebrate the German Mass in German ; why should 
we Germans not have it in our own language just as the Latins, 
Greeks and other peoples have had?” But for awhile his reverence 
for the familiar Latin rite, which he himself had always used, and 
his intense desire first of all to give his fellow-countrymen the Bible 
in German, prevented him from going further. When however the 
e Septemberbibel,” the New ‘Testament in German, had been 
launched in September, 1522, the way was almost clear. It was the 
burning of the first martyrs, Voes and Esch, on July 1, 1523, which 
set him free. His first known verses, “‘ Ein neues Lied wir heben an,” 
described in moving language the scene in the Brussels market-place 
and ended with the peuplonk words : 


Summer stands waiting at the door ; 
The winter has departed ; 

The tender buds burst into flower ; 
He Who such work has started 

Will end it with his mighty power. 


He saw from the phenomenal sales of the Bible’ that men and women 
were ready everywhere to read, pray and praise in their own speech 
and the consequenc was that early in 1524 there appeared at 
Wittenberg? “Some Christian Songs of Praise,” the famous 
Achtliederbuch. Of its contents four had been written by Luther 
himself, three by his friend Speratus, who was later to become the 
first Lutheran bishop of Pomerania, and one by an author unknown. 
So striking was its success that this great year, 1524, saw yet two other 
hymn-books, the “ Handbooklet ” of Erfurt, containing 25 hymns, 
18 by Luther, and the “‘ Sacred Song Booklet ” at Wittenberg, with 
32 hymns, 24 of them by the Reformer himself. 

Certainly never before that year and probably never since has an 
clearly defined literary stream run through the whole country wit 
such swiftness or found such universal acceptance. The invention 
of printing had been timely, and the work of Gutenberg’s successors 
multiplied beyond measure both the means and the material for 


1 In 40 years Hans Luft’s press alone sent out over 100,000. 
2 It was actually printed in Niirnberg, which Luther styled “ The eye and ear of Germany ”. 
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sending the new hymns into every town and hamlet in the land. 
In a moment, as it were, the German peoples burst into song. Passed 
from hand to hand in the shape of Enchiridien, pamphlets, broad- 
sheets and copies, one heard the new hymns in street and stable, in 
church and council-chamber and kitchen. Everywhere they brought, 
for silence and gloom, glad expression of a living faith and a confident 
eternal hope. Through them the work of the Reformation was spread 
abroad through all ranks, more than by doctrines or sermons or 
decrees. By them the Christian gospel was sung into the very heart 
of rich and poor alike. 

Perhaps more than any other the first hymn of the Achthederbuch, 
“ Rejoice, ye Christian people all,” exercised a profound ministry 
of evangelisation. And not only was “ Na frewt euch, liebe Christen 
gmeyn”’ a battle-cry and a creed for those in German lands. Apart 
from Coverdale’s “‘ Be glad now, all ye Christen men ” and that in 
the “ Gude and Godly Ballates,” “ Be blyith all Christin men and 
sing,” there must be over a dozen reputable translations of it in 
English alone, Hesshusius’ observations on it in 1565 have been 
read by many in pan (p. 821): “Ido not doubt that through this 
one hymn of Luther many hundreds of Christians have been brought 
to the true faith who before could not endure Luther’s name; but 
the noble and precious words of the hymn have won their hearts, so 
that they are constrained to embrace the truth”. Koch shows how 
widely those words must have been known by various incidents he 
quotes, of attacks on the new doctrine from the pulpit being inter- 
rupted and frustrated by the whole congregation breaking forth 
into “ Nun freut euch.” “ It was particularly this hymn,” says Nelle,' 
“ which went from end to end of the country like a flash of lightning, 
preparing the path for the Gospel”. In 1520 Luther had prayed : 
‘* God give us such a trumpet as will make the walls of Jericho fall ”’. 
A few years only and he discovered that trumpet in his own hands— 
the congregational hymn. 

The remarkable success of the new hymn-books brought to light 
many hitherto unknown ome and one poetess, but none of them 
equalled the man whose flair had first perceived the need and then 
supplied it; Luther himself was out and away the leader of that 
choir, His hymns are perhaps the most perfect things he created. 
Their simple language, conveying as it did his mature and often 
profound apprehension of truth, impressed even the most unlettered 
reader as something clear and understandable. ‘The clarity of these 
hymns cannot be too greatly emphasised ; a couple of verses, one 
from Luther, one from his friend Speratus will best illustrate this. 
It is essential that they should be given in the original. The first is 
the seventh verse of the hymn just mentioned, “‘ Rejoice, ye Christian 
people all.” 

1 Geschichte des d. evang. Kirchenlieds, Hamburg, 1909. 
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Er sprach zu mir: Halt dich an mich, 
Es sol dir itzt gelingen. 

Ich geb mich selber ganz fiir dich, 

Da wil ich fiir dich ringen. 

Denn ich bin dein und du bist mein, 
Und wo ich bleib, da soltu sein, 

Uns soll der Feind nicht schaden. 


[He spoke to me: Keep close to Me and you will come through safely. I give 
Myself wholly for you and will fight your battle for you. For I am yours and 
you are Mine and where I am, there you shall be and Satan shall not harm us.| 


The second example is the first verse of Speratus’ best-known hymn, 
also in the Achthederbuch : 


Es ist das Heil uns kommen her 
Aus gnad und lauter giite ; 

Die werck die helfen nimmermehr, 
Sie mégen nicht behuten ; 

Der Glaub sieht Jesum Christum an, 
Der hat gnug fiir uns all gethan, 

Er ist der Mittler worden. 


{Salvation has come down to us from God’s grace and sheer kindness. Our 
works can never help us; they cannot avail to protect us. Faith looks only to 
Jesus Christ, Who has done everything for us; He has become our Mediator. | 


Strong verses, both of them; yet how resonant and graphic and 
crystal-clear is the first! Of its 47 words, 42 are monosyllables! As 
Julian puts it: “ Luther never leaves the reader in doubt as to his 
meaning. He brings the truth home to the heart of the common 
people and always hits the nail on the head”. There are passages in 
his hymns where the superb phrasing leaves us speechless—so 
exactly conditioned is it to the reader who thinks, so perfectly 
intelligible to the unlearned. One can understand the impression 
made on a visitor to Wittenberg : “‘ When I saw Dr. Martin Luther 
about twenty-three years ago in Wittenberg, | could think of nothing 
save of a great we | mighty and well-equipped man-of-war, sailing 
equably through the midst of enemies on a storm-tossed sea ”’.' 

Whilst, during the period in question, Roman Catholic hymns 
are largely a matter of imitation, alteration and adaptation, 1524 was 
none the less a date of much importance to members of that Church, 
as Kehrein? and Baumker,’ two of its ablest hymnologists, admit. 
rom the very outset it was one of the hardest tasks of the priesthood 
to keep their flocks from singing the hymns of Luther. (Of the 37 
he composed no fewer than 26 were ultimately included in R.C. 
books—naturally after a certain amount of editing.) Their appeal 
was not simply to a Confession, but to a nation, to a people hungry 


1 Quoted by Koch, VIII, 122, from C. Spangenberg’s Cithara Lutheri, 1569. 
2 Kath. Kirchenlieder, Wirzburg, 1859. 
3 Das Kath, Deut. Kirchenlied, Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1886. 
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for song, and from his declared enemies they received a decided 
welcome. Duke Henry of Wolfenbittel, for instance, insisted on a 
number of them being sung regularly in the Court Chapel, not- 
withstanding the serious opposition of some of his clergy. In general 
the defenders of the old régime treated the enthusiasm of the day with 
contempt. To some the hymns were simply Gassenbldtter/, street 
leaflets ; to others they were a force which threatened the undisputed 
sway of the Latin liturgy in churches and the undisputed rule of the 
Roman Catholic priest. It was an easy thing to alter a popular hymn 
like— 

Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort 

Und steur des Bapsts und Tiirken Mord, 


[Keep us, Lord, in Thy Word and bring about the death of the Pope and 
the Turk.) 


into— 
Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort 
Und steuer des Satans List und Mord 
fand end the tricks of Satan by his death], 


a substitution, as Wackernagel cynically remarks, not exactly compli- 
mentary to the Pope. But against so powerful an outburst of song as 
the Reformation had produced, something more concerted was 
necessary. A monk named Georg Witzel saw this clearly. He knew 
as well as Father Conzenius what the new hymns were doing through- 
out the country, for he had been in both camps. Originally a monk 
of much devotion, he had thrown his frock to the nettles, renounced 
his priesthood, married, worked hard for the Reformers and finally, 
in 1531, had re-entered the Roman Church on the grounds that the 
doctrine of justification by faith was doing nothing to reform the 
morals of Germany. He was broader than many of his co-religionists! 
and insisted that positive action by the Church was necessary to mend 
matters: “There is scarce a parson or cobbler in our German villages 
so otos that he cannot turn out a hymn or two at the ale-house, 
and then get the Eee to sing them in church”. It was largel 
owing to his influence that the first Roman Catholic twyinsi ool 
wary at “ Leiptzigh ” in the year 1537. Its compiler was Michael 
ehe, a preaching monk, Doctor of Theology and Provost of the 
Stiftkirche at Halle. A vehement opponent of the new teaching, he had 
invoked all available statutes and sanctions of his own Church against 
the Lutherans in a series of books published during the 1530’s. Yet, 
though celebrated among his fellow-churchmen as propugnator invictus 
against the heresies of Lutheranism, he would to-day be completely 
forgotten were it not for this book of hymns which he collected 
“to be sung by laymen to the praise and glory of God, for the 
awakening of souls and the quickening to devotion both within 


1 Cf. his litany for heretics in Vehe, No. LI. 
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and without the Church, before and after the sermon, and also at 
times of general pilgrimages and other sacred occasions”. Un- 
fortunately his pioneer labour remained unseconded, and whilst 
Protestant hymnals were multiplied,’ his book stood isolated and 
alone until 1567, when Dean Johann Leisentritt of Olmiitz published 
the second Roman hymn-book; and we are in the midst of the 
Thirty Years War, in 1631, before a two-volumed collection, the 
Grosz Catholische Gesangbuch of Corner was compiled “ for those who 
find it unspeakably difficult to do without the pretty tunes they have 
got used to in non-Catholic quarters ”’. 

Vehe’s instinct to follow the lead of the great Reformer was well 
founded. The polemic literature of the 1520’s and 1530’s is full of 
examples as to the way in which the Lutheran hymns were damaging 
the power of Rome. On the one hand we read: 


That Luther is a scallywag ; 
From him may God protect us. 


On the other side the Pope is depicted as saying: 


Because I’m now a Frenchman free 
Let none of you be wroth with me, 
For Germans all heap scorn on me 
—They’ve learned the one true God to see.* 


Amid such strife and confusion Vehe perceived that the outstanding 


advantage of his opponents was the putting into the hearts and 
mouths of the a the glad hopes and truths of religion. His 
e 


hymn-book is therefore by no means polemic . . . on the surface, 
at any rate. We have already seen that it included Witzel’s “ Suppli- 
cation for the Whole Church ” in which prayer was made for pagans, 
Turks and Jews and for “ All heretics everywhere”. Its handling 
of Luther’s own hymns is striking ; wherever a verse from them, 
sometimes a couplet or a line only, can safely be sung, it is crammed 
in. In No. XVII for instance the first verse is wholly Luther’s, 
Gelobt seyst du, Jesu Christ, and whilst the other five verses give a 
Roman Catholic view of the night of the Incarnation, Luther’s metre 
is kept and several times his own phrases are incorporated in the 
new verses, so that the hymn could be sung to a melody and with 
words which recall those already known and beloved throughout 
the country. The same thing is found in hymns XX XVII, Kom, 
heyliger geyst, XXXVI, Nu bitten wir den heyligen geyst, XUN, Mitten 
wir ym leben synt, and the, necessarily, very carefully adapted De 
Profundis, No. XV. Further interesting inclusions are XX XIX, in 
which Vehe skates very delicately round the question of communion 
in two kinds, XLI, a hymn of a verses of 10 lines each (!), and 


| In 1547 there were 47 Lutheran hymn-books and in 1571 no fewer than 187. 
2E. Zober, Strablsunder Spottlieder aus 1542-7, Strahlsund, 1855. 
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XLVII, where a poet distinguished in another branch of literature, 
Sebastian Brandt, tries, not too successfully, to render into German 
the well-known sequence, Ave praeclara maris stella. Brandt died of 
course nearly a score of years before Vehe’s hymnal, but his version 
must have had a certain propagation to be included at all in the 
1537 volume. 

The sum-total of German hymns to-day must make up a number 
of six figures; as long ago as 1786 a catalogue was drawn up at 
Halberstadt containing 72,733 entries. So mighty a river of praise 
has brought healing to uncountable individual lives. To go back to 
the well-head, the source, of such a stream is to contemplate a province 
of Christian providence frequently overlooked by moral statisticians. 
What 1524 and 1537 have meant does certainly underline Nelle’s 
great contention : “ The Church hymn is the key to Church history ”. 
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Ist AM has not on the whole experienced any great degree of schism ; 
but at an early date a split took place which has lasted to the present 
day. ‘The party which broke away, fundamentally on a question of 
the succession, has commonly been given the nickname Shi‘a (party). 
It was held that ‘ Ali, cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, had the 
right to the leadership after the Prophet’s death ; but it was not till 
three others had ruled and passed away that ‘Ali became Caliph. 
After his death the Umayyad dynasty was established, but a section 
held that the only true line of succession was in ‘Ali’s family. His 
son Hasan, however, renounced his rights and retired on a pension 

rovided by Umayyad Caliph; but his younger brother Husain was 
lave persuaded to go to oe set himself up as Caliph. Those who 
had encouraged him failed him, and he and his small company of 
followers were summoned to surrender to the Umayyad forces. He 
refused to do so, and after some days of hardship an engagement 
took place at Karbala on the roth of Muharram, 61 A.H. (680 A.D.), 
in which Husain and about sixty followers were killed. Some members 
of his family were taken prisoner and subsequently released. 

The party of ‘Ali developed into a religious sect. Beginning with 
the claim that ‘Ali was Muhammad’s rightful successor, it gradually 
developed distinctive religious doctrines. Among them was the idea 
that Muhammad and ‘Ali were created from a ray of divine light, 
and that Muhammad’s daughter Fatima, who married ‘Ali, and their 
sons Hasan and Husain were created from the light of Muhammad 
and ‘Ali. Husain is said to have undertaken at the Creation the great 
trust, this being martyrdom on behalf of humanity. The idea of 
martyrdom takes an important place in the minds of Shi‘is. ‘Those 
who believe in twelve imams (leaders), consisting of ‘Ali and eleven 
of his descendants, consider that all but the twelfth, who is in hiding 
and will return to rule the world, died as martyrs. But the martyrdom 
of Husain was the most spectacular, and it is annually commemorated. 

Husain came in contact with the Umayyad forces on the 1st of 
Muharram, so the period from then till the 1oth is treated as one of 
progressive tragedy. In different parts of the Shi‘i world the rites 
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vary in certain details, but the celebration has a distinct relationship 
with the tragedy of Karbala. Whatever one may say about the origin 
of some of the rites, the whole celebration is based upon a historical 
event. But before discussing origins it will be useful to summarise 
briefly some accounts of practices observed in different regions. 


I 


In his Second Journey through Persia |. Morier has described the 
celebrations seen by him towards the beginning of last century. He 
says that on the 1st of Muharram large tents draped with black linen, 
and decorated inside with weapons, lanterns and shawls, were erected 
in streets and open places. Here and there pulpits were erected from 
which mullas recited the tragic story. During the period the people 
wore mourning, abstained from shaving me bathing, and ate only 
simple food. Plays were produced depicting the sad events. For nine 
days eo ran round half-naked with their bodies coloured black 
or red. They tore their hair, cut themselves with knives and swords, 
and beat their breasts with chains. 

On the 1oth of Muharram Morier had a good view of what took 
place in the great square before the palace. Part of the square was 
ee off to represent Karbala, with two small tents to represent 

usain’s encampment. A wooden platform had been erected for a 
drama which was to be produced. A procession arrived led by a 
man balancing a pole about thirty feet high with tin ornaments on 
which were verses from the Qur’an. Next came a man with a pole 
thicker, but not so long, on which a young dervish sat and chanted 
verses in praise of the king. A water-carrier followed with a large 
skin full of water, to represent the thirst endured by Husain. 
A cenotaph oe Husain’s tomb was carried by eight men. It 
was decorated in front with jewels, and on a small projection two 
tapers stood on candlesticks. The cenotaph was covered with 
Kashmir shawls and a turban lay on the top. Two men walked at 
the side carrying poles from which shawls hung, on the top of which 
was a raised open hand. Behind the cenotaph came four horses with 
rich trappings, then about sixty men wearing loose white sheets 
smeared with blood. These men, who adiel swords and sang a 
wild hymn, represented the sixty-two relations who were killed in 
defending Husain. They were followed by a white horse representing 
Husain’s horse Duldul. It had a black cloth, was covered with 
artificial wounds, and had arrows stuck all over it. At the end of 
the procession came a band of about fifty men who struck pieces 
of wood together rhythmically. They lined up before the king and 
danced, the leader singing and the dancers shouting at intervals and 
clapping their pieces of wood. A play was then enacted in which 
Husain was killed, after which the actors who had represented the 
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Umayyad troops had to beat a hasty retreat under a shower of stones 
from the spectators. At the end some reed huts were set on fire to 
represent he burning of Karbala. On the cenotaph a figure appeared 
in a tiger’s skin, to represent the lion which was said to have watched 
over Husain’s remains after his burial. A representation of the 
decapitated bodies of the martyrs was given by some people being 
buried up to their necks and others lying beside them with their 
heads ‘~ the ground. The ceremony ended with an oration in 
ptaise of Husain. 


I 


The second account is taken from Kandn-i-Is/dm, translated by 
Herklots (1832). A new edition was published by W. Crooke in 1921. 
This work deals with practices in the Deccan and other parts of 
India. It was there customary to set up special buildings for devotions. 
When the new moon was seen the first sura of the Qur’an was 
recited over sugar in the name of the martyrs, and a sod of earth 
was turned where a fire-pit was to be dug. A day or two later, when 
the pit was dug, people fenced across it with sticks or swords. Some 
leapt into the burning embers, or through the flames, or threw 
handfuls of fire about. Women also dug a fire-pit, sang elegies and 
beat their breasts. In Gujarat one representing a bridegroom went 
seven or eleven times round a — He fell into an ecstasy and was 
taken to the place where a cenotaph was kept and had incense burned 
before his face. He went round with an iron or silver rod with a 
crescent or horseshoe on the end. It was covered with peacock’s 
feathers and garlands of jasmine, and some of the jasmine was given 
to women to secure the blessing of a son. 

Shi‘i houses had standards with the head of a fish made of silver or 
gold suspended from a pole decorated with brocade. Standards were 
conducted with music to the buildings devoted to the ceremonies, 
seven usually being set up in each. In front of them lights, fly-whisks, 
censers for burning aloes-wood, toys and other decorations were 
placed. In the morning the Qur’an was recited and in the evening 
the story of the martyrs. Food over which the first sura of the Qur’an 
was recited was distributed to the poor. On different nights standards 
were paraded in procession. On the 7th Qasim’s standard was paraded, 
carried by a man on horseback followed by dancing-girls who sang 
elegies and beat their breasts. Qasim had been betrothed to his cousin, 
Husain’s daughter Fatima, and was killed at Karbala at the age of ten. 

On the roth all the standards were taken to an open place near 
the sea, a tank, or a river, called the plain of Karbala. People went 
round the fire-pits and recited the first sura of the Qur’an facing Mecca. 
They put a small coin with milk and sherbet in an earthenware pot, 
ves it in the fire-pit, and fixed a pomegranate branch on the mound. 
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Some burned a lamp there for three or four days as at a real grave. 
Next year the pots were dug up; women bought the coins, bored 
holes in them, and hung them on their children as charms. Meanwhile 
a fair with various amusements was being held on the plain. When 
the standards were brought to the water the first sura was recited over 
food and sweetmeats in the name of the martyrs. Part was distributed 
and part was preserved as sacred. The standards were removed 
from the cenotaphs, some of which were thrown into the water and 
others were preserved for the next occasion. 

Three days later the food of the dead was distributed and on the 
1oth of the following month dirges were sung and prayers offered 
for the souls of the martyrs. Ten days later the union of the heads 
and bodies in the grave at Karbala was commemorated. It is noted 
that the rites in southern India differ greatly from those in the north. 
One wonders whether the account of the celebrations on the toth 
is complete, as there is no reference to a horse, or to men beating 
noneaibees with chains or swords. 


Il 


In The Muharram Mysteries among the Azerbaijan Turks of Camasia 
(Helsingfors, 1916), 1. Lassy describes what he saw on the west coast 
of the Caspian Sea. A few days before the month of Muharram a 
mendicant went round with a standard distributing blessings and 
chanting the story of Husain’s death. He carried a staff of a man’s 
height with a full-sized hand of tin plate to which passers-by tied 
coloured kerchiefs. At practically every house he received bread 
and corn. 

On the day before Muharram premises were prepared for the 
ceremonies, mosques also being used. A hall was prepared for 
hearing elegies, and short afternoon devotional meetings were often 
held in private houses. All these places were decorated with at least 
one black flag with a hand on the top. After evening prayer on the 
1st of the month the people gathered in mosques and meeting-places, 
at the entrance to which they were sprinkled with rose-water. Women 
were present, but were secluded either by a partition or in a gallery. 
After tea was distributed, singers, sitting either in a circle or in rows, 
sang in solo and chorus. A sermon was preached and an account 
of Husain’s sufferings was given. In the halls devotees scourged 
their backs with chains and struck their shoulders in time with the 
elegy which was being recited. Passion plays were also produced 
during the period. 

On the roth the crowds assembled in the plain by 8 a.m., and 
sugar water was distributed. Rows of men grasped one another 
round the waist with the left hand and beat their chests and knees 
alternately with the right hand. A dance was performed in rapid 
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time to the accompaniment of a chant sung alternately by solo and 
chorus. One or two white horses came along with white cloths 
sprinkled with red paint and with red sticks to represent arrows. 
Looking-glasses and showy silk shawls were suspended from their 
necks ; daggers, some with fresh apples stuck on them, were fixed 
to the saddle-cushion ; and two white pigeons smeared with blood 
were tied by their legs to the cloth at the back of the saddle. Following 
the horses came a number of men carrying a bier on which was a 
headless doll of man’s size with clothing saturated in blood. A 
standard was carried with ornaments on the top, mainly crescents 
and hands. The middle finger of the hand was elongated to look 
like a spear or a sword. Next came twenty or thirty men and boys 
in two lines facing one another. The men held each other by the 
girdle with the left hand and swung daggers and swords with the 
right. They wore white shirts down to their feet, white ribbons 
round their necks, and white cloths over their heads. They sang in 
solo and chorus, and when they approached the plain they struck 
their heads with daggers and swords, the blood coagulating round 
the ribbons and natal staining the shirts. The flagellants arrived, 
and an old man cree 9 grain over their heads as a sign of grief. 
Meanwhile the self-mutilators were disarmed, and amid great noise 
from drums and cymbals they beat their wounds with the palms of 
their hands. Powdered sugar was poured over the wounds and they 
went to the bath-house. 

The plain was then cleared for a passion play which brought the 
Muharram ceremonies proper to an end. But during the next three 
days mourning was observed in mosques. Elegies were sung and 
passion sermons delivered. On the first three nights the lights were 
extinguished for about ten minutes, when there was general weeping, 
and tne flagellants clashed their chains. Women in the gallery wept 
and beat their foreheads with the palms of their hands. When the 
lights were relit it took some time for the agitation to subside. ‘The 
forty days after the 1oth of Muharram were observed as a period of 
mourning, representing the duration of the captivity of Husain’s 
family. During this time weddings and amusements were not allowed. 


+ 


IV 


Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chapter xxiv, is sometimes quoted as an 
example of the Muharram ceremonies, but this is misleading, for 
Cairo is not a Shi‘i centre, and the rites he describes have no 
connection with the Shi‘i ceremonies, although they have a relation- 
ship to Husain. The mosque of the Hasanain in Cairo is the reputed 
burial-place of Husain’s head, and people still visit it on the roth of 
Muharram to show respect to Husain. It is quite a that 


Sunnis should commemorate Husain on this day, for all Muslims feel 
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that the death of the Prophet’s grandson at Karbala was a great 
tragedy ; but Sunnis do not invest Husain with the religious signific- 
ance attributed to him by Shi‘is. 


V 


B. D. Eerdmans? has argued that the origins of the Shi‘i ceremonies 
are not to be sought in Islam, adding that no such ceremonies were 
observed in pre-Islamic times in Persia, India, or Mesopotamia. 
Farther west, tonto the weeping for Tammuz was observed, where 
women wept, beat their breasts, looked for the corpse of the young 
god, and placed it on a bier. After mourning for seven days they 
washed the corpse, prepared it, and wrapped it up, after which they 
held a procession. In Alexandria they threw it into the sea. He 
considers that this has a close resemblance to the Muharram cere- 
monies. He argues that the preparation of cenotaphs is to be compared 
with the finding of the corpse of Tammuz, and that the gathering of 
mourners in tents is to be compared with the weeping by the bier. 
He emphasises the heathen fashion in which men cut themselves and 
dance and shriek. He compares the poles which Morier describes 
with phallic emblems although, through the drapery of the flag and 
the added lance-point, they become weapons. He connects the open 
hand with Tammuz, calling it a symbol of fruitfulness, and saying 
that the hands used at the Muharram are closely connected with the 
hand as a symbol of the goddess of fertility. 

It is not surprising that such comparisons should be made; but 
although others since the time of Eerdmans have been inclined to 
accept his views, there is a danger of over-emphasising such simi- 
larities. There are rites reminiscent of the weeping for Tammuz, but 
Eerdmans does not explain why they should be introduced into the 
Muharram ceremonies in countries where he says the weeping for 
Tammuz was not observed, Even if the rites at the Muharram have 
such an ancient history, they have been considerably changed ; but 
there is in fact no real proof of a direct connection. Take, for example, 
the practice of throwing cenotaphs into water. Frazer, in his chapter 
in The Golden Bough on the ritual of Adonis, speaks of images of 
Adonis in Western Asia and the Greek lands being dressed to resemble 
corpses, carried out as to burial, and cast into the sea or into springs. 
In Alexandria images of Aphrodite and Adonis were displayed on 
couches, and after the marriage of the lovers was celebrated, women 
dressed as mourners committed the image of the dead Adonis to the 
sea next day. 

So far as the present writer is aware, the only country where the 
cenotaphs are committed to water is India. He has himself watched 

PG ’ : aig wate aust 
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the Muharram procession in Lahore which, incidentally, is now in 
Pakistan. There the water rite was observed, for the cenotaphs 
were committed to the Ravi. This custom is preferably to be con- 
nected with Hindu rites, where images are sometimes consigned to 
the sea. Frazer, indeed, in the chapter already quoted, speaks of 
practices in India similar to those he has described. He speaks of a 
matriage of two divine beings celebrated in effigy, after which the 
effigies were mourned over and cast into water. In the quotation 
from Herklots we have seen that at the Muharram celebrations men 
represent bridegrooms ; but they are living persons, and their purpose 
is to fall into ecstasy and distribute blessings. The parading of 
Qasim’s standard on the 7th also et the iSea of the bridegroom, 
for he was betrothed to his cousin Fatima. But if the bridegroom 
idea in the Indian celebrations has any connection with that quoted 
by Frazer, it is very remote, for the customs are very different. 

The weeping for Tammuz was practised by women, whereas the 
it in the Muharram ceremonies are most commonly men. 

omen certainly do gather in some districts and beat their breasts, 
but they do not take part in the public rites, except in the case of the 
dancing-girls mourning behind Qasim’s standard and the women who 
dig fire-pits, sing elegies and beat their breasts. This is an important 
difference. Why should a custom carried out by women in one part 
of the world be the basis of what men do in another? 

As regards the suggestion that the poles and the long sticks with 
flags are phallic nhs + ay one is inclined to feel that the imagination 
can play strange tricks. The Tammuz rites were connected with 
fertility, but the Muharram rites are connected with a historical 
event which has no connection with the idea of fertility. Eerdmans 
suggests also that the hand is a symbol of fertility, but be that as it 
may, any connection between the hand and fertility is completely 
forgotten. The hand is a common symbol in the Muslim world, by 
no means confined to the Muharram rites. 

It may reasonably be held that ancient practices have survived and 
have found a place in later rites akhough their original significance 
is forgotten, but there is a danger of overdoing the search for and 
discovery of such relics. The Muharram ceremonies are clearly 
related to the events at Karbala. The importance of the occasion and 
the significance of Husain’s death may be exaggerated by Shi‘is, but 
nevertheless they are celebrating something which has a historical 
basis. They may indulge in practices which have a heathen origin, 
such as the gashing of heads with swords and daggers and the beating 
of backs with chains, but they believe that this somehow associates 
them with the virtue of Husain’s death at Karbala. 

In Persia the rites are no longer permitted. In 1928 the government 
forbade the gashing of the head; officials were later forbidden to 
watch the procession; and finally in 1935 the celebrations were 
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prohibited. In Iraq also the ceremonies were prohibited ; but they 
have been resumed, and even the slashing with daggers and chains 
is done in public. 


VI 


The most important question is the significance of the celebrations 
for the people, and here the outsider is at a disadvantage, for he 
cannot enter into their feelings. Perhaps one may get a hint of what 
it means from the passion plays which are enacted, Sir Lewis Pelly 
published a passion play in a work of two volumes in 1879, having 
employed a Persian who had been a teacher and prompter of actors 
to collect and dictate all the scenes of the tragedy. Out of 52 scenes 
Pelly translated and published 37. 

The play begins with Joseph and his brethren, doubtless because 
of Joseph’s sufferings. It then deals with the death of the Prophet’s 
son Ibrahim, and following a few scenes dealing with matters after 
the Prophet’s death, comes to the events at Karbala. It tells of the 
death of various members of the company and of the captivity and 
eventual release of Husain’s family. Conversions of non-Muslims 
who heard of the tragedy are described, and finally the scene changes 
to the Day of Resurrection, Gabriel tells Muhammad that no one 
has suffered as Husain did, or been so obedient; so Muhammad 
must give him the key of paradise, for the privilege of making inter- 
cession for sinners is exclusively his, Husain delivers from the 
flames of hell everyone who in his lifetime had shed a single tear for 
him, helped him in any way, made pilgrimage to his shrine, mourned 
for him, or written tragic verses about him. They come giving thanks 
for his merciful intercession. 

Husain is represented not only as intercessor, but also as having 
died for his people’s sins. In the course of the play he says, “I 
voluntarily die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from God. I die 
parched, and offer myself a sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to come.” When dying he says 
that he would be willing to offer his soul a thousand times for the 
salvation of Muhammad’s people, and prays for the forgiveness of 
the sins of Muhammad’s Masi and for the key of the treasure of 
intercession. The play makes it clear that Husain’s death is a vicarious 
sacrifice and that his people may benefit from taking part in the 
mourning over his sufferings. In this way they merit his intercession. 
Quite clearly it is felt that in some way the celebrations bring those 
who take part and those who spectate into connection with Husain’s 
sufferings and guarantee for them salvation from hell. 








CREATION 
AND THE IDEA OF TIME 


By 
THE REV. R. A. S. MARTINEAU 


M.A. 


Ir is a commonplace that the measuring of the passage of time 
requires some changing object. We have a subjective sense of time’s 
passing and with our changing moods—or with the fulness of our 
lives—that passing may seem quicker or slower; but regard for 
scientific accuracy would dismiss such feelings as having little to do 
with “ time ” itself. There is a deeply ingrained sense that there exists 
a distinct reality which we call time, which can be measured and over 
which we have no control. For convenience it can be sub-divided 
into units of time—years, days, seconds and so on—these units 
having as much reality, and being as readily determined, as the sub- 
divisions of length—miles, yards, feet, etc. Just as standard weights 
and measures are kept in certain places to act as a check on newly- 


manufactured weights and measures, so there is a + sapsate for 


the measurement of time at the Royal Observatory and a system of 
distribution of signals at specified intervals by which other clocks 
can be corrected. But whether we think in terms of the et pees 
devices for measuring time (such as burning suitably-marked candles) 
or the commonplace watch or electric clock or the most refined 
astronomical devices, all such instruments work on the assumption 
that certain events recur with unfailing regularity. The earth rotates, 
the pendulum swings, the sand in the hour-glass passes through 
its orifice in a consistent manner. Since it is impossible to isolate a 
unit of time and keep it some “ where’, as one can with a unit of 
length, it is necessary to single out some process of nature, such as 
the rotation of the earth, and use that as a measuring-rod instead. 
The more nearly the process repeats itself spatially (relative to 
something)—that is to say the more nearly two configurations 
approximate—the better that process of nature is for its purpose as 
a measuring-rod of time. The rotation of the earth thus provides 
an excellent measuring-rod, for, relative to the distant stars, the same 
configuration recurs with most convenient regularity. Years and 
days can be defined, and hours and minutes and seconds inferred. 

For practical purposes, the problem is simple; it is necessary to 
have a series of events in space and time which recur. When the space 
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elements are again and again the same, you can assume that the 
difference is a time-unit. It is impossible to measure time without 
some instrument or reference to space, but it seems possible to isolate 
time in one’s mind as being quite distinct from space. Time has a 
past, a present and a future ; memory relates to the past, observation 
to the present and expectation to the future. When the scientist 
reminds us that light takes time to travel and that what we observe 
on a star is what happened several years ago, we make the necessary 
mental adjustments and appreciate that we can in fact observe a 
certain amount of past history; the further the object, the more 
deeply into its past history we can go. But when he goes on to assure 
us that no signal can be sent at a speed greater than that of light, 
the prospects are encouraging again ; there is bound to be an absolute 
past for every place into which we cannot now peer. Certain events 
are lost and gone for ever, as far as direct observation is concerned. 
Correspondingly there is an absolute future. Furthermore there is 
conveniently set in the physical world a direction-sign, assuring us 
that our sense of past mm» future does in fact correspond to something 
in the physical world. 

Apart from being unable to isolate a unit of time and keep it some- 
where for measurement purposes, the practical man can leave all 
problems about the reality of time to the philosophers and take the 
common-sense view that time is real, that it is there to be measured 
when you want to do so, and that it flows like an ever-rolling stream. 
Somewhere in the heavens there must be a celestial clock which beats 
out time, turning out minutes with monotonous regularity, so that 
any variation in our own diurnal rotation could be noted. An hour 
once defined is an hour always—as it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be—and if it “seemed like a year” or if it went like a 
flash, that was because of something inside you and nothing to do 
with the hour itself. 

The Special Theory of Relativity, preceding the General Theory by 
some years, shook the edifice of time badly. When you moved fast 
enough, things did not behave as they should at all ; you had to take 
your own space and time standards with you and they varied when 
compared with those of other bodies. the difficulty proved to be 
that both the space and the time units of measurement varied, the 
faster you moved the smaller you became in the direction of motion 
but also the slower things seemed to happen ; the net result was so 
carefully balanced that it sas impossible to discover anything 
which could point to one frame of space-time reference being better 


than another. The inability to isolate a unit of time and keep it some- 
where revealed its importance; the converse began to become 
important too, you cannot isolate a “ yard” and keep it “ now 


Absolute stillness in our world of se ga seems beyond our 
s by which the interval 


” 


gtasping. Yards and minutes were seen as r 
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between two events could be measured; from henceforth, events 
were to be all-important. Every event could be located by four 
co-ordinates, of which three were spatial and one temporal, and these 
co-ordinates must be defined as relative to something. (A repeat 
performance of a play in our view may be in the same place but one 
week later ; but from the sun’s point of view it is not only a week 
later but somewhat over eleven million miles away as well.) 

From the Special Theory of Relativity it was a matter of mathe- 
matical refinement that led to the General Theory. No adequate 
description of it can be given without considerable mathematical 
explanation, but the principle behind it is that it presents the laws 
of motion in a form thes can be transformed for any observer in any 
place or time, and with any relative acceleration. It is essentially a 
a description of the universe in terms of events and not in terms of 
times and places. There have been minor modifications since the first 
great theory of Einstein, but there has been no going-back on the 

eneral principle underlying it. The old mechanics did not fit the 
acts: the new is much better and though it may develop and 
adjustments may be made, it has come to stay. Doubtless God. could 
have made a world in which the two qualities—space and time—were 
separate ; but such is not the world in which we live. 
ow this conception of time-space set scientists questioning. 
“ How did events begin? Have there always been events and will 
there always be events?” Perhaps even more fundamental was the 
question of the ordering of events, whether “ before” and “ after ” 
are words with any absolute meaning or whether they are like “ right ” 
and “left,” a matter of how you look at things. Briefly it appeared 
that by consideration of entropy there could be discerned a quality 
in nature from which it might be presumed that these words “ before” 
and “after” had a real and ultimate meaning; but in the study 
of entropy, the word only has ultimate meaning if the system con- 
sidered can be regarded as “ isolated” from all outside influence. 
Whether this can rightly be assumed of the universe as a whole is a 
question which takes us to the borderland of physics; however 
legitimate an assumption it may be, it is none the less an assumption, 
something which forms part of the basis on which a “ policy and not 
a creed’ can be built. Making this assumption, there is an element 
of truth in the phrase “ The universe is running down”; but if so, 
how has it aced its present state? To try to answer this question, 
scientists have tried to construct verbal models of the universe and 
to do so have had to start with some assumptions. If the verbal 
(i.e. mathematical, symbolic) model is wrong in a material particular, 
then one or more of the assumptions is wrong ; this we must believe 


1 The phrase “ Policy and not a creed” was used by Sir J. J. Thompson in 1907 in relation 
to the theory of matter—the word “creed” being used in the sense almost of assertion or 
affirmation. 
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or else give up the application of logical thought to our under- 
standing of the world. If the verbal model is right, the assumption 
may be right or wrong, the latter being to allow for the fact that we 
should have to know ALL facts to be sure—both facts past and 
present, and also ALL FUTURE facts. 

Now certain great facts of observation have to be accounted for, 
such as the shape and distribution of the spiral nebulae, their appear- 
ance of receding at very great speeds, the fact that the inertia of the 
universe is the same in all directions (Mach’s principle), the existence 
of vast quantities of interstellar matter and so on, the age of certain 
parts of the universe as deduced from radioactive properties and such 
similar facts. ‘To cover these facts three types of verbal models have 
been put forward. 

First we have a set of models put forward by Einstein, Lemaitre, 
Eddington and others. There is imagined a universe which from an 
infinite past was static and of finite size (though unbounded) ; some 
event (maybe the condensation of gas into a nebula) occurred and the 
model revealing an instability began to expand indefinitely with 
ever-increasing speed. In the same group of models is that of Lemaitre 
which imagines the universe to have begun its activities with an 
explosion of something which already existed. Both theories were 
constantly refined to account for more facts, but both have proved 
to contain great difficulties. Philosophically, neither has anything 
to say in regard to the origin of time itself. 

But two later models do have something very vital to say in regard 
to this matter. The first comes from the late Professor E. A. Milne, 
who began with a few assumptions, for instance that time and space 
would have the same general appearance from anywhere (at any time), 
that the ideas “ before and after” correspond to something in the 
world—i.e. that events could be numbered and that the numbering 
of events constituted the making of a clock; that the amount of 
matter in the universe is and remains the same ; and he then enquires 
“ What sort of a universe shall we get?”. He finds in fact that we 
get a universe in many ways like the one in which we live, that many 
of the laws of nature are not just observed sequences in nature but 
are Jogically necessary. In particular, he finds that his time-scale is 
so adjusted that things must have had a beginning, “ there was a 
time before which there were no events ”—if you like, there was a 
definite creation as an act, and no further creation of matter has 
occurred ; the start was no explosion of already existing matter, but 
all the potentialities of the universe were created at what he calls 
a ®t cee neg rem ” and there has been steady expansion and 
development since—the growth of the universe creating its own 
space in which to expand just as time is created in order to enable it 
to continue. 

The second verbal model comes from a group of scientists of whom 
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Hoyle, Bondi and Gold are the best-known names. They started 
with much the same assumptions as those of Milne, but did not 
assume that matter was conserved. Using a somewhat different way 
of measuring time they produced a verbal model with an infinite 
past and an infinite future, in which matter is being created (out of 
nothing) continuously at a specified rate which can be measured. 
Now doubtless new observations could upset the theories. Radio- 
telescopes may tell us of new nebulae which cannot be seen (not all 
nebulae apparently are like good children which should be seen and 
not heard) ; the 200-inch telescope may reveal all sorts of new objects, 
the existence of which may upset theories; and at the same time, 
work on radio-active rocks may give us a more clear idea of the age 
of this earth. Surely we should be able to tell which of these two 
later verbal models is likely to be right and which must be scrapped. 
The answer is “ No—they both stand or fall together ; if one-is right, 
so is the other,” which sounds like a plain contradiction. In a recent 
paper at Cambridge, Dr. Martin Johnson has shown that (making 
certain adjustments) the two theories are in fact different ways of 
describing the same thing. Described one way the scale is infinite ; 
there have always been events, there has been no act of creation. 
Described the other way, things had a definite beginning, so many 
years ago. There is no choice in the matter. You cannot say “ Well, 
I prefer to believe the first or the second, because it fits in with other 
preconceived ideas I have”; it is not a case of choice—if you have 
one, you also have the other. There is no compromise, time is finite 
of infinite according to how you look at things; the same appears 
to apply to light—it is corpuscular or undulatory, according to how 
you look at things. The same applies to matter ; an electron appears 
as wave or particle according to the mode of observation. Niels 
Bohr has used the word “complementarity” to describe this 
quality in nature. Perhaps an analogy will help, remembering that 
because it is an analogy it is therefore imperfect as a description of 
the facts. If you have a purple patch and use two filters, one red and 
one blue, you will see two patches, one red and one blue ; the real 
patch is a compromise, a combination of the two—red aNd blue— 
makin he le. But the quality of time being both finite and infinite 
is not like that; it is rather like a piece of shot silk, red and blue— 
not purple at all but red anv blue everywhere, red if you look at it 
one way and blue if you look at it another way ; taken to its logical 
extreme it is as though each point is both red and blue at the same time. 
These apparently contradictory conclusions—that time is both 
finite and infinite, and so on—taise the whole question of the applic- 
ability of symbolism to Nature. The theory of time-space associated 
with the name of Einstein is inherently incapable of illustration. 
Equations can be written down, and are used, which are of great 
importance but which have no “ imaginable ” meaning—not because 
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they have no meaning, but because new ways of thinking are being 
used which are no longer accessible to perceptual imagination. The 
task of symbolism, especially of mathematical symbolism, is to build 
a picture of the world ; such pictures are like projections of the world 
on to the plane of our thought. There is a correspondence of every 
point in the = to something in Nature and vice versa, but the 
picture and the reality are not the same thing. What is appearing is 
that there is something about the Universe which defies such pictorial 
or symbolic description ; as there is a difference between the perform- 
ance of a song and the tonic-solfa picture of the notes and words. 

Martin Buber’s analysis may help us here. ‘The relationship I-It 
is that of experience (and therefore that of Science), a relationship 
which can be described and recorded. The relationship I-Thou 1s 
that of meeting, which cannot be described or recorded; it is 
degraded to that of I-It as soon as the attempt is made. The failure 
to produce a picture of the universe which is uniquely true may arise 
from the same cause ; every time you observe the world it is affected 
(if only by a quantum of ee A time you meet a person and 
ask a question, his thinking is affected by his giving you an answer, 
and you also are affected by both question and answer. Maybe the 
world defies unique tne sere because there is a quality which 
requires to be “ met” (and which therefore cannot be described). 


To the preacher it is a commonplace that this is true of our attitude 
to God; he must be met and not described. Any description of 


God is of necessity inadequate; no affirmation about him can be 
adequate. (This is not to say that negations may not be made; the 
Athanasian creed is truly a creed and not a policy for living when it 
says that God is INvisible, IMmortal, INcomprehensible and so on— 
God is not to be placed in the class of visible objects, etc. . . .) The 
making of positive statements about God is either the declaring of a 
policy—-God is a loving Father; or else is a definition of terms 
(mutual definition) in such phrases as—God is just, or God is Love. 
But a picture of God which could be susceptible to perceptual 
imagination would of necessity be inadequate ; the same appears to 
be true of time-space, and of creation. Pictures will go on being 
made, and some will be much better than others as policies for study 
in the case of Science, or policies for living in the case of theology. 
But the theories of scientists to-day seem to underline (unconsciously) 
more and more the fundamental difference between the picture and 
the reality. Maybe we are beginning to understand more clearly 
that time is but the projection of eternity on to the plane of human 
thought, that it belongs to the picture, to our thinking—we have made 
it into something which can be measured—and that the reality is 
something which is beyond our grasp. 








A PIONEER IN 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By 


MAY BELL 


M.A. 


It is an odd fact that when the Society for Psychical Research was 
started, in 1882, none of its founders, those scholarly, well-read men, 
seems to have known that their design had been anticipated two and 
a half centuries before. 

Since the rise of science there seems always to have been an area 
of strange experiences, or alleged experiences, which scientists have 
been unable to cope with and so have ignored. Francis Bacon was 
the first to observe that this leaves a gap in our knowledge, and true 
to his principle that whatever can be talked about should be examined, 
he outlined proposals for what we call psychical research, but which 
he called “‘ Experiments in consort, monitory, touching transmission 
of spirits and forces of imagination.” He pL see the last hundred 


aragraphs of Sy/va Sylvarum' to suggestions for this inquiry. Else- 
patag p ya DY £8 q ry 


where he had rebuked those who might be doubtful about un- 
orthodox investigations: “Some are weakly afraid lest a deeper 
search into nature should transgress the permitted limits of sober- 
mindedness. . . . But arts and sciences should be like mines, where 
the noise of new works and further advances is heard on every side.’ 
His motive and his interests differed from those of his great 
Victorian successors. Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney were looking 
for some hope or light in a dark world. Myers, whose faith in religion 
had been shattered by the blows of science upon orthodox dogma, 
describes how, on a starlight walk which he never forgot, he asked 
Henry Sidgwick “ whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, 
Metaphysic had failed to solve the riddle of the universe, there was 
still a chance that from any actual observable phenomena—ghosts, 
spirits, whatsoever there might be—some valid knowledge might 
be drawn as to a World Unseen.” Sidgwick had already been thinking 
on these lines: he was not sanguine, but he thought it possible. 
Gurney, slightly their junior at Cambridge, was sympathetic. These 
three gifted men, with a few scientific friends, founded the S.P.R. 
PB on ja harmcage Cheng + hepa yo evifoes a quotations in this article are taken 
2 Novum Organum, Book 1, Aphorisms 89-90. Trs. Ellis. 
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Bacon, on the other hand, secure in his faith and splendidly 
optimistic about the value of science, even in his last, sad years, was 
moved by a passionate curiosity about what seemed to him a remark- 
ably interesting world, and could not be content to leave any 
department of thought to superstition. Ghosts and hauntings did 
not interest him, as they did the S.P.R., and he had never heard of 
hypnotism, mediums, or poltergeists. Superstition (or the occult) 
presented itself to him chiefly through the pretensions of “ some 
darksome authors of magic,” who “ insinuate that no distance of 
place, nor want or indisposition of matter, could hinder magical 
operations ; but that (for example) we might here in Europe have 
sense or feeling of that which was done in China; and likewise we 
might work any effect without and against matter... . With these 
vast bottomless follies men have been (in part) entertained.” 

“ But,” adds Bacon, “ we that hold firm to the works of God and 
to the sense, which is God’s lamp, will inquire with all sobriety and 
severity, whether there be found in the footsteps of nature any such 
transmission and influx of immateriate virtues ; and what the force 
of imagination is, either 9 the body imaginant or upon another 
body, wherein it will be like that labour of Hercules in purging the 


stable of Augeas, to separate from superstitions and magical arts 
and observations, any thing that is clean and pure natural, and not 
to be either contemned or condemned.” 

Much of what he has to say is surprisingly modern, and marked by 


his balanced wisdom. For instance, he warns us that we should 
“ not withdraw credit from the operations by transmission of spirits ” 
because the effects fail sometimes, for as in the case of “ body to 
body . .. it is most certain that the infection is received (many times) 
by the body passive, but yet is by the strength and good disposition 
thereof repulsed and wrought out, before it be formed into a disease ; 
so much more in impressions from mind to mind, or from spirit to 
spirit, the impression taketh, but is encountered and overcome by 
the mind or spirit which is passive, before it work any manifest 
effect.” 

On the other hand he warns us not to give credit too easily because 
the operation succeeds, for the success may be due to unrecognised 
causes: “as for example, if a man carry a planet’s seal, or a ring, or 
some part of a beast, believing strongly that it will help him to obtain 
his love, or to keep him in danger of hurt in fight, or to prevail in 
a suit, etc., it may make him more active and industrious, and again 
more confident and persisting, than otherwise he would be. Now 
the great effects that may come of industry and perseverance 
(especially in civil business) who knoweth not? For we see audacity 
doth almost bind and mate the weaker sort of minds . . . therefore 
it were a mere fallacy and mistaking to ascribe that to the force of 
imagination upon another body, which is but the force of imagination 
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upon the proper body ; for there is no doubt but that imagination 
and vehement affection work greatly upon the body of the 
imaginant....” 

Still less should we mistake the fact or effect, and therefore “ men 
may not too rashly believe the confessions of witches, nor yet the 
evidence against them. For the witches themselves are imaginative, 
and believe oft-times they do that which they do not: and people 
are credulous in that point, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft.” 

Quite rightly, he pays attention to some notions of his day which 
were far from modern, “ It is an usual observation, that if the body 
of one murthered be brought before the murtherer, the wounds will 
bleed afresh. Some do affirm, that the dead body, upon the presence 
of the murtherer, hath opened the eyes. . . . It may be that this 
we een of a miracle, by God’s just judgment, who usually 
»ringeth murtherers to light : but if it be natural, it must be referred 
to imagination.” 

Sometimes he draws conclusions rather rashly ; “ It is certain that 
odours do, in a small degree, nourish ; especially the odour of wine : 
and we see men a hungered do love to smell hot bread.” 

“ Odours and infections ” are amongst his “ operations by trans- 
mission of spirits and imagination”: “ The plague is many times 
taken without manifest sense, as hath been said. And they report 
that, where it is found, it hath a scent of the smell of a mellow apple ; 
and (as some say) of May-flowers.” He gives us an appalling con- 
temporary glimpse in—“ The most pernicious infection, next the 
plague, is the smell of the jail, when prisoners have been long and close 
and nastily kept; whereof we have had in our time experience twice 
or thrice; when both the judge that sat upon the jail, and numbers 
of those that attended the business or were present, sickened upon it, 
and died.” He notes that not only diseases but emotions, such as 
fear, are “ infective.” 

Others of his “ operations by transmission” were “ visibles and 
audibles,” which “seem to be incorporeal” and ‘“‘ work at large 
distances”; “the working of the load-stone”; “the drawing of 
amber and jet, and other electric bodies” ; “ the motion of gravity, 
which is by consent of dense bodies with the globe of the earth ” ; 
and “the main float and refloat of the sea.” 

Some of his suggestions might interest researchers to-day: “ If 
there be any force in the imaginations and affections of singular 
persons, it is probable the force is much more in the joint imaginations 
of multitudes.” “ You must still observe, that your trials be upon 
subtile and light motions, and not the contrary ; for you will sooner 
by imagination bind a bird from singing than from eating or flying ; 
and I leave it to every man to choose experiments which himself 
thinketh most commodious.” And, “In plants also you may try the 
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force of imagination upon the lighter sort of motions : as ee the 
sudden fading, or lively coming up of herbs ; or upon their bending 
one way or other... .” 

He recounts a telepathic dream of his own, and how, as a lad, his 
warts were cured by a charm. He is particularly interested in healing 
by imagination, and remarks, shrewdly, “ It is certain that potions, 
or things taken into the body; incenses and perfumes taken at the 
nostrils; and ointments of some parts; do (naturally) work upon 
the imagination of him that taketh them.” Modern doctors would 
a but not when he adds, “ you must choose, for the composition 
of such pill, perfume, or ointment, such ingredients as do make the 
co a little more gross or muddy ; whereby the imagination will 

the better.” 

Even his insistence on imagination as the probable cause of a great 
many strange effects, has a modern ring, and he has much to say + ae 
it that parapsychologists would not find out of place nowadays. 

“It were good, because you cannot discern fully of the strength 
of imagination in one man more than another, that you did use the 
imagination of more than one ; that so you may light upon a strong 
one. As if a physician should tell three or four of his patient’s 
servants, that their master shall surely recover.” 

“ The imagination of one that you shall use (such is the variety of 
men’s minds) cannot always alike be constant and strong ; and if the 
success follow not speedily, it will faint and leese strength. To 
remedy this, you must pretend to him whose imagination you use, 
several degrees of means by which to operate ; as to prescribe him 
that every three days, if he find not the success apparent, he do use 
another root, or part of a beast, or ring, etc., as being of more force ; 
and if that fail, another... . All this to entertain the imagination, that 
it waver less.” 

Coming as it does from more than three hundred years ago, this 
may be found startling: “It is good to consider upon what things 
imagination hath most force: and the rule (as I conceive) is, that it 
hath most force upon things that have the lightest and easiest motions. 
And therefore above all, upon the spirits of men ; and in them, a 
such affections as move lightest ; as upon procuring of love ; binding 
of lust, which is ever with imagination ; upon men in fear ; or men 
in irresolution ; and the like... . As for inanimate things, it is true 
that the motions of shuffling of cards, or casting of dice, are very 
light motions.” 

Another of his suggestions is worth consideration. “ The more 
lustrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth the better.” Therefore, 
he thinks, the experiment of “ binding of thoughts,” that is, of one 
man working through another’s imagination, would be less likely 
to fail “if you tell one that such an one shall name one of twenty 
men, than if it were one of twenty cards. The experiment of binding 
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of thoughts should be diversified and tried to the full; and you are 
to note whether it hit for the most part though not always.” 

Bacon was too long before his time : no one even thought of trying 
any of his suggestions. Sylva Sylvarum vas published after his death 
and immediately became popular as a mind-titillating collection of 
remarkable facts, much as popular science magazines are read by a 
great many people to-day. But the last section of the last book he 
ever wrote had not sprung from a sudden impulse on his part. More 
than twenty years before, he had written in The Advancement of 
Learning: “ Neither am | of opinion . . . that superstitious narrations 
of sorceries, witchcrafts, dreams, divinations, and the like, where 
there is an assurance and clear evidence of the fact, be altogether 
excluded. For it is not yet known in what cases, and how far, effects 
attributed to superstition do participate of natural causes ; and there- 
fore howsoever the practice of such things is to be condemned, yet 
from the speculation and consideration of them light may be taken. . . 
for the further disclosing of nature.” He adds, shrewdly, “‘ But this 
I hold fit, that these narrations which have mixture with superstition 
be sorted by themselves, and not to be mingled with the narrations 
which are merely and sincerely natural.” 

Time has shown how right he was, for among his “ operations by 
transmission” which have further disclosed nature, are optics, 
acoustics, hygiene, electricity, gravity, and the tides of the sea. 

Hypnotism was among the “debateable phenomena” which the 
founders of the S.P.R. set themselves to investigate in 1882, and has 
since become respectable. Who knows how many of the debateable 
phenomena now being studied by Poanpeyehetogiets may not be 
accepted by science in fifty years time: 

This side of Bacon’s genius went unheeded, and has been forgotten, 
but the integrity of his attitude should not be forgotten. He says of 
“an emission of immateriate virtues,” these are “ such as we are 
a little doubtful to propound, it is so prodigious, but that it is so 
constantly paca tg by many: and we have set it down as a law 
to ourselves, to examine things to the bottom; and not to receive 
upon credit, or reject upon improbabilities, until there have passed 
a due examination.” 

No better resolution could be found for parapsychologists, and for 
those who talk about parapsychology. 


1 Spedding’s Edition, Works, Vol. Ul, p. 331. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Tue Theological Predicament of a world out of joint and not reconciled 
with God manifests itself in a deep split between religious experience 
and its adequate linguistic expression. There are, on the one hand, those 
who have religious experience but are unable to express it in a universally 
accepted language, because the old words have either changed, or lost 
their meaning. There are, on the other hand, philosophers who have 
en a the linguistic tools to a high age of perfection but are unable 
to apply them in this field, except critically, partly because they themselves 
have no religious experience, partly because their words formed for the 
description of the outer world are of little use in illuminating the inner life, 
and, last but not least, because they cling to a verification principle no longer 
valid in science. The S.C.M. Press is to be congratulated on publishing 
simultaneously two books which admirably illustrate this dilemma. The 
first is James Brown’s Subject and Object in Modern Theology (S.C.M., 185.) ; 
it discusses the contributions to theology made by Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
Jaspers, Buber, Barth and Tillich from the perspective of the subject-object 
relation. Although the importance of the subject-object relation is over- 
rated (it is in fact superseded in contemporary philosophy of science), the 
author rightly stresses a progressive concretion of the subject and an 
increasing emphasis upon the contribution of the Subject to knowledge of 
the Object. He reveals the deep influence of existentialism, eipsiclaly of 
Kierkegaard’s thesis that subjectivity is truth, and of Buber’s priority of 
the I-Thou relation, on theological thought, and, at the same time, its 
limitations arising from the exclusive stress on subjectivity. One wonders 
why Marcel is here left out, and why existentialism was banned by the 
Pope, but one understands why a Roman Catholic declined collaboration 
in the second volume, New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. by A. Flew 
and A. Macintyre (S.C.M., 215.). This collection of essays, most of them 
reprints, marks an important step in the development of linguistic analysis. 
Theological propositions are takea seriously, and no longer rejected as 
nonsensical. Whether this contribution is more than negative and justifies 
the title “ Philosophical Theology,” must be decided by theologians. They 
should accept the challenge and respond to it by developing a language 
of their own based on religious experience. Paradoxically, empiricists 
discuss religion, but deny religious experience. An Empiricist’s View of the 
Nature of Religious Belief (C.U.P., 35. 6d.) by R. B. Braithwaite is based on 
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the Wittgensteinian assumption “ that meaning is to be found by ascertaining 
use.” But is this definition applicable to religious experience? And is 
“a religious assertion the assertion of an intention to carry out a certain 
behaviour policy”? A man with religious experience, like J. H. Newman, 
would reply with an unmistakable “ No.” <A. J. Boekraad’s The Personal 
Conquest of Truth according to ]. H. Newman (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, $3.50), 
makes it clear that he was searching for objective truth. Even if one rejects 
his i//ative sense and his “ unconditional surrender of the mind to its object, 
truth,” his stress on the personal character of this search is noteworthy and 
reminiscent of Kierkegaard. 

The fact that Tillich’s and Niebuhr’s writings on human existence and 
destiny have found a greater response than those of moral philosophers is 
one of the reasons for Philip Blair Rice’s acute and up-to-date reassessment 
of zoth-century ethics in On the Knowledge of Good and Evil (Random House, 
N.Y., $4.50). In an attempt to overcome the present stalemate he critically 
discusses the contributions of the Naturalists, Intuitionists, Emotivists and 
Informalists, and tries to defend the core of truth in cognitivist theories 
and especially the reference of ethical terms to “ natural” properties. The 
book succeeds in illuminating the present position. C. I. Lewis’s Woodbridge 
Lectures, The Ground and Nature of the Right (Columbia and O.U.P., 20s.), 
reach a similar result. Lewis holds that ethical naturalism and ethical 
rationalism are not antithetic but complementary: no act can be called 
right without reference to its consequences, and right itself cannot be 
determined except on the basis of rules. Albert van Eyken’s The Status of 
Man in the Universe (Longmans, 75. 6d.) is a Christian defence of human 
dignity and humility against Copernicus (who was “ right but irrelevant’), 
Darwin (who was “ relevant but wrong ”’), Freud (who is “ often right and 
relevant, but only for neurotic phenomena”) and humanism (which is 
misleading). Humanism in Practice is recommended as “a blueprint for a 
better world ” by M. Roshwald (Watts, 75. 6d.). It is defined as a philosophy 
demanding the fullest possible development of the faculties of every human 
being in order to secure to everyone the conditions of happiness. Individual 
activity and education are to achieve this end. Mario M. Rossi’s A Plea for 
Man (Edinburgh U.P., 95. 6d.) is a rather personal diatribe of a man, who 
is himself chiefly an historian of philosophy, against history, historicism, 
history of philosophy, Hegel, Marx, Existentialism and progress, and a 
defence of individual responsibility and of biography ; on the whole more 
challenging than convincing. Psychologie des Leaders by H. Haroux and J. 
Praet (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, $1.80) is a sober discussion of the character- 
istics and functions, and the selection, of leaders from the point of view 
of social psychology, with an ample English and French bibliography. 

John Cowper Powys writes engagingly of his devotion to the great masters 
of the past in Visions and Revisions (Macdonald, 155.). He attempts to reveal 
“some mysteriously unique life-vision ” in artists like El Greco, Goethe, 
Shelley, Nietzsche, and Poe; and indeed sheds new light on different 
aspects of their work. Humayun Kabir’s Science, Democracy and Islam and 
Other Essays (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) is interesting as a discussion of 
topical problems, such as the concept of democracy, the welfare state and 
the study of philosophy from the point of view of a sensitive Indian and 
follower of Gandhi. A most vigorous attack on American censorship in 
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defence of non-conformism in morals, politics and religion is made by 
Paul Blanshard in The Right to Read (Beacon Press, $3.50). The well- 
documented legal facts are of great interest, e.g. those referring to the 
famous case of Lord Russell and the College of the City of New York. 
“ The conservative votaries of Protestantism, Catholicism and Judaism had 
united against the world’s greatest living philosopher and ‘ proved’ that 
he was unfit to teach at a New York City institution.” Nevertheless, the 
problem remains how to defend society against the misuse of freedom. 

Lord Cherwell in Physics and Philosophy (O.U.P., 25. 6d.) deplores the 
divorce between physics and philosophy, as we have constantly done in 
this Journal, but he goes further by stressing the complete lack of mutual 
understanding and its unfortunate results. These are, however, more 
serious for the philosophers than for the physicists who are making their 
own epistemological discoveries (e.g. concerning space-time and simul- 
taneity). Take e.g. M. Lazerowitz’ The Structure of Metaphysics (Routledge, 
255.). This book marks an important step in the history of linguistic analysis. 
Metaphysics is no longer nonsensical, but “ irrefutable ” and “ linguistically 
creative.” Parmenides’ alleged statement “‘ change is unreal” is here sub- 
jected to a thorough Wittgensteinian therapeutic positivist treatment. It 
is said to be an illusion arising verbally from the misuse of the ordinary word 
“ change” and psycho-analytically from birth trauma and fear of death. 
Very, very clever! But unfortunately the patient has died under this 
treatment, and we are left with nothing but a new illusion. The real signific- 
ance of Parmenides’ bold conception can only be understood in connection 
with Greek science: Democritus’ atomistic hypothesis is based on 
Parmenides’ “ illusion.” Louis Rougier’s Traité de la Connaissance (Gauthier- 
Villars, 2.200 fr.) proposes a new epistemology based on the present state of 
mathematics and science. | agree with him in the rejection of the classical 
theory of knowledge which recognised only a priori and a posteriori truths 
(cf. my paper, “ Are there only two kinds of Truth?”, Philos. and 
Phenomenol. Research, March). His richly documented remarks concerning 
the transformation of the concepts of truth, axiom, deductive theory, and 
his new theory which combines methodological apriorism with critical 
empiricism, deserve serious attention. Justus Buchler’s Nature and Judgment 
(Columbia and O,U.P., 305.) rightly strives for a sound conception of 
experience and judgment, but makes the easy difficult through Whiteheadian 
neologisms such as “ proception ”’ and “ exhibitive query.” Karl Mannheim’s 
Essays on the Sociology of Culture (Routledge, 285.) represent a generalisation 
of his “ Sociology of Knowledge.” They subject such phenomena as mind, 
intelligentsia and democratization to a sociological analysis. The discus- 
sions, ¢.g. of the origin of epistemology and of the function of “ social 
distance,” are provocative and stimulating. 


Ezra Pound presents us with a free translation of Confucian Analects 
(Peter Owen, 165.) which is remarkable because of the wisdom of the texts 
and the poignancy of the rendering: “ Unruffled by men’s ignoring him, 
also indicative of high breed.” A. Wedberg attempts a reconstruction of 
Plato’s Philosophy of Mathematics (Almquist & Wiksell, Stockholm, Cr. 19), 
in agreement with Aristotle’s account ; the clear exposition of Plato’s basic 
assumptions is valuable. A. J. Festugitre’s Epicurus and his Gods (Blackwell, 
95. 6d.) may be recommended as a sympathetic interpretation of his philosophy 
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as “a spirit more than a doctrine,” a medicine for a sick soul, cultivating 
friendship and “ happiness ” (not pleasure). His gods, born of atoms and 
strictly non-interfering in human affairs, are extremely odd, Etienne Gilson’s 
History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Sheed & Ward, 425.) is a 
monumental achievement, the summa of his life-work on this subject. It is 
the most up-to-date survey of this field, and will have to be considered even 
by those who prefer his French books or do not agree with his interpretation. 
His views are sharply attacked by F. van Streenberghen in The Philosophical 
Movement in the Thirteenth Century (Nelson, 155.) and in Aristotle in the West 
(Nauwelaerts, $2.), which are interesting as an alternative interpretation. 
Die Metaphysik Meister Eckharts (West-Ost Vlg, Saarbriicken, fr. 990), by 
J. Kopper, is a “metaphysical interpretation” of Eckhart’s philosophy and 
theology. Justus Lipsius, the Renaissance humanist, a Belgian Jesuit, 
Protestant Professor at Jena, Calvinist at Leiden, finally returning to his 
fold; a most inconstant man, recommending in De constantia Stoicism 
as a help in troubled times and as a supplement to Christianity—-forms the 
fascinating subject of J. L. Saunders’ Justus Lipsius (Liberal Arts Press, 
$4.50). W. T. Stace’s useful systematic exposition of The Philosophy of Hegel 
is re-issued (Dover Publications, $1.98). The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards 
Jrom his private Notebooks, ed. by H. G. Townsend (Oregon U.P., $5), 
publishes new material of this father of American philosophy. Esudes 
Hégéliennes, ed. by Jean Wahl (La Baconniére, Neuchatel, fr. 7), is a collection 
of essays revealing the present state of Hegelian studies in France. 1.’ Idéalisme 
en Angleterre de Coleridge a Bradley forms the theme of an elaborate study by 
Jean Pucelle (La Baconniére, fr. 17). The title of Karl Marx, The Poverty 
of Philosophy (Lawrence and Wishart, 3s.), should rather be “The Misery of 
Philosophy ” for it is Marx’s reply to Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misére. 
The fifth and last volume of S. Dasgupta’s A History of Indian Philosophy 
(C.U.P., 25s.) is devoted to the Southern Schools of Saivism. Sri Aurobindo’s 
On Yoga | (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Rs. 15), is his complete “ Synthesis of 
Yoga.” The Secret of Meditation by H. U. Rieker (Rider, 155.) is an introduc- 
tion to the practice of meditation. Scientist and Mahatma, by H. P. Shastri 
(Shanti-Sadan, London, 75. 6d.), refers to life and writings of Rama Tirtha, 
mathematician and brahmin. 

The following papers may interest our readers: A. I. Melden, “ On 
Promising ” (Mind, Jan.); ‘‘ Objectivity and Reason,” by E. E. Harris 
(Philosophy, Jan.) ; P. L. Heath’s criticism of Wittgenstein’s “ Investigations ” 
(Philosophical Quarterly, Jan.) together with the present reviewer’s “ Meta- 
Analysis” (Archivio di Filosofia, Semantica, 1955); N. Walker on “ The 
Definition of Psychosomatic Disorder ” (B.J.P.S., Feb.) ; “‘ The Language 
of Religion” by W. E. Kennick (Philosophical Review, Jan.) and “ Poetry, 
Religion and Theology ” by J. E. Smith (Review of Metaphysics, Dec.) ; the 
discussion of Kemp Smith’s and Paton’s Kant-interpretations by H. R. Smart 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Dec.); and “ How do we apply 
reason to values? ” by C. Perelman (Journal of Philosophy, Dec. 22). The Revue 
Philosophique for October is devoted to the philosophy of science and the Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, No. 33, to Montesquieu. Welcome to the new 
Journal of Analytical Psychology (Tavistock Publications Ltd.), the organ of 
the adherents of C, G. Jung. 


OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


ONE who has only recently returned from a visit to Jordan that took him, 
among other places, to the Samaritan synagogue at Nablus may be pardoned 
if he calls special attention to the attempt of a Danish scholar Eduard Nielsen 
to do belated justice to the importance of Shechem (Copenhagen ; G. E, C. 
Gad). Of particular interest is the study of the relation between Shechem 
and Jerusalem, with the suggestion that Deuteronomy, while originating in 
Jerusalem, drew heavily on the Shechem tradition. Emil G. Kraeling’s 
The Old Testament Since the Reformation (Lutterworth Press, 275. 6d.) is an 
admirable work, summarising the position in this field over the last four 
hundred years and showing the impact of ©.T. criticism on systematic 
theology. Aubrey Johnson in his Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Univ. of 
Wales Press, 125. 6d.) follows Mowinckel in finding evidence in the Psalms 
for an autumn festival of the sovereignty of Yahweh in which the Davidic 
monarch played a central part. There was a ritual drama in which Yahweh 
won his victory over Death, and the king, after an initial humiliation, came 
through to salvation as himself righteous and as sustained by the divine 
righteousness. Three new parts of H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible are now 
ready, Daniel edited by Julius A. Bewer and St. Matthew in two parts edited 
by F. C. Grant (Eyre & Spottiswode, 6s. each). E. W. Heaton edits Danie/ 
for the Torch Bible Commentary (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.): he allows that 
the book, while the product of the Maccabean period, contains some older 
material. Its relation to the Dead Sea Scrolls is touched upon. Leon Roth 
and W. A. L. Elmslie give two lectures on The Significance of Biblical Prophecy 
Jor Our Time (London Society of Jews & Christians, 25.) in memory of 
Rabbi Mattuck. The Biblical Doctrine of Justice and Law (S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.) 
comes from the Study Dept. of the World Council of Churches. J. W. D. 
Smith’s The Pattern of Christian Belief (Thos. Nelson & Sons, 125. 6d.) is 
one of the best guides available for teachers of Scripture; it shirks no 
difficulties. 

H. G. Meecham is responsible for a fifth and revised edition of James 
Hope Moulton’s Introduction to the Study of New Testament Greek (Epworth 
Press, 105. 6d.). J. B. Phillips approaches New Testament Christianity (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 105. 6d.) from his experience as translator. How can we return 
to the vitality of the N.T. Church, so rich in faith, hope and love? One may 
have doubts about his theology at times and yet profit by his treatment of 
this theme. Romano Guardini’s The Lord (Longmans, 285.) is a study of 
the life of Christ and its N.T. interpretation that combines scholarship 
with devotion, C. Leslie Mitton sets out the main theories on The Formation 
of the Pauline Corpus (Epworth Press, 85. 6d.), and himself decides for that 
put forward by Goodspeed and Knox. Vincent Taylor’s Romans (Epworth 
Press, 8s. 6d.) is the first volume in a new series, a commentary specially 
intended for preachers. It is scholarly and concise and offers suggestions 
for the preacher. 

Francis E. Barker has written a two-volume Church History for the 
ordinary reader under the title Through the Ages (Church Information Board, 
125. 6d. each), The Reformation marks the division between the two parts 
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and the story is brought up to to-day. It should lend itself well to use in 
schools, as it has a number of illustrations. Vol. xxi of the series Ancient 
Christian Writers is now available and contains two writings of 57. Maximus 
the Confessor, The Ascetic Life and The Four Centuries on Charity (Longmans 
255.), the translator is Polycarp Sherwood. The Priesthood (New York : 
Macmillan & Co., $2.50) is a translation by W. A. Jurgens of a treatise on 
pastoral theology by St. John Chrysostom. Readers of Edward Langton’s 
History of the Moravian Church (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) will follow the 
fortunes of one of the bravest and most vital of all the churches. Special 
attention is given to its two greatest figures, Huss and Zinzendorf, and 
Wesley’s Moravian contacts are dealt with in full. So we come to The 
Lord’s Horseman (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.) by Umphrey Lee. He is, 
of course, John Wesley, but his biographer claims that he has thrown new 
light on his life by setting him against his eighteenth century background. 

Francois Mauriac’s Words of Faith (New York: Philosophical Library, 
$2.75) is a selection of addresses given on various occasions, including that 
in acknowledgment of the Nobel Prize for literature. They are all ex- 
pressions of a deep personal conviction and as such should commend 
themselves beyond the author’s own communion. Charles Schoenfield’s 
God and Country (Philosophical Library, $3.00) offers an analysis of the 
American mind to-day in an attempt to discover why our civilisation cannot 
save itself from destruction in nuclear warfare. He urges that religious belief 
is pathological in origin and ineffective in practice ; also that the emotional 
immaturity of the average citizen is a source of constant danger. Jacques 
Maritain’s Approaches to God (Allen & Unwin, 85. 6d.) restates and defends 
the “ five ways ” of Aquinas while allowing that they rest on what he cails 


a “ oa ere sr knowledge of God.” He suggests a sixth way, through 


the realisation at once of our origin in time and our transcendence of time 
as intellectual beings. The $.C.M. Press supplies us with two excellent books, 
The New Man by Ronald Gregor Smith (105. 6d.) and Christ and the Modern 
Opportunity by Charles Raven (85. 6d.). The former is a striking book, the 
thesis of which is that the breakdown at the Renaissance of the medicval 
synthesis and man’s consequent claim to independence were not apostasy 
and disaster, but the coming of age of Western man and as such something 
the Church should accept gladly. The author follows Bultmann, whose 
theology he regards as the one serious contemporary effort to grapple with 
the situation, and Bonhoeffer. Raven’s book is a series of addresses given 
at a university mission in Montreal last year. The approach throughout is 
direct, the language is simple, and attention is concentrated on essentials. 
In Christian Focus (Hodder & Stoughton, 1os. 6d.), A. R. Wallace deals with 
various contemporary topics, most of them in Christian ethics. Kenneth 
E. Kirk’s Beauty and Bands (Hodder & Stoughton, 125. 6d.) can be set beside 
this. It is a collection of sermons and articles by the late Bishop of Oxford. 
Anyone who wishes to know what conservative High Churchmanship is 
like can find it here, as witness the discussion of “ How Necessary Are 
These Orders? ” 

C. A. L. Brownlow deals with 61 Problems (Sudbury, Suffolk: Payne, 
Essex & Son, 35.) of moral and religious order and finds in favour of 
spiritualism. Walter M. Mosse has compiled a Theological German Vocabulary 
(Macmillan, 175. 6d.), with quotations from Luther’s Bible and the R.S.V. 
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But it is elementary and anyone who goes to it for help in reading Barth 
ot Bultmann will seek in vain. V. A. Demant’s Elements of Christianity 
(C.U.P., 25. 6d.) is a reading list drawn up at the request of the National 
Book League. In Religion in Crisis and Custom (Harper, $4.00) Anton T. 
Boisen studies the social psychology of religion in an American setting. 
The data employed seem however too restricted to serve as a basis for 
generalisations such as he secks to establish. The purely psychological 
sections are the best, for there the author returns to his thesis that mental 
conflict is religious in character. How are spiritual fervour and intellectual 
honesty to be combined? That is the question the book leaves with us. 
Whatever the reader may think of the theology of Harry Blamire’s Blessing 
Unbounded (Longmans, 125. 6d.)—a vision of the way to heaven—he should 
enjoy its humour and profit at times by its wisdom. The New Silver Lining 
(Bodley Head, 6s.) is a compilation of readings, poems, and prayers from 
B.B.C. programmes, made by Richard Tatlock. Margaret Sawtell writes 
a life of Christina Rossetti (Mowbray, 10s. 6d.) as one “ specially connected 
with the growth of the High Church movement in Victorian times,” while 
Kathleen Jarvis makes a selection from her Poems (Mowbray, 6s.). Clive 
Sansom’s The Witnesses (Methuen, 85s. 6d.) was one of the winning pieces 
in connection with the Festival of Britain, and is here reprinted with other 
poems by the same author. It is surely one of the most moving and satisfying 
presentations of the Gospel story in verse form that we have. Carol Murphy 
offers The Examined Life (Pendle Hill, 35 cents) as a dialogue of morality 
and religion, worship, etc. It is cleverly written, because the author identifies 
herself with neither party to the conversation but invites us to reach our 
own conclusions. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan : Baker Book House, $15) is offered as an extension 
of the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. \t contains a number of quite new 
articles (e.g., Myth in the N.T., Twentieth Century Trends in Theology), 
while others supplement what was in the earlier work. Dr. Loetscher of 
Princeton is editor-in-chief and he has secured the collaboration of leading 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. It is well printed and thoroughly 
es as is shown by the fact that there are articles on living person- 
alities, Billy Graham and Karl Heim among them. It should be of great 
value as a work of reference and every theological college should have it 
on its library shelves. 


These are days in which the need for mutual understanding among the 
great religions is becoming increasingly evident. One of the latest projects 
in this connection is brought to our notice by the Handbook for Fellowships 
of Muslims and Christians published by the Continuing Committee on 
Muslim-Christian Co-operation, the American H.Q. of which is at 47 East 
67th Street, New York 21. In ong 4 Through Religion (World Congress 
of Faiths, 2s.) Arthur Peacock relates the history of a still wider venture, 
the World Congress of Faiths. The pamphlet About Yoga (P.B. 481, Bombay 1) 
gives an account of the Yoga Institute, now permanently housed at Bombay, 
and its work both there and abroad. ‘T. L. Vaswami’s Pictures from St. 
Francis (Poona: Gita Publishing House, 9d.) is an Indian appreciation of 
one who appeals to East and West alike. Sylvia Pankhurst’s seven hundred 
pages on Ethiopia, A Cultural History (Woodford Green: Lalibela House, 
375. 6d.) are the work of one who has never concealed her devotion to that 
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country. It is lavishly illustrated in colour and half-tone and ranges far 
beyond the history of Ethiopia, covering art, literature, and religion as well. 
A full account is given of the present-day educational system and the efforts 
that are being made to develop the country. J. Windrow Sweetman has now 
reached Part II, Vol. 1 of his study of Is/am and Christian Theology (Lutterworth 
Press, 315. 6d.). It deals principally with the relations between Islam and 
the Latin Church, including the efforts of Dominicans and Franciscans to 
evangelise the Moslem countries and the study of Arabic to which this 
gave rise. Nicolas of Cusa on the one side and Al Ghazzali on the other 
bring the story to its climax. The movement can be followed as one that 
sets out from ignorance and denunciation but comes in the end to an effort 
at understanding. 

The first number of The Journal of Semitic Studies is available. It is published 
quarterly by the Manchester Univ. Press, the editors are H. H. Rowley and 
P. R. Weis, and the annual subscription is 32s. There are articles by Ludwig 
Koehler and Otto Eissfeldt among others. I had not previously seen 
Istina, a quarterly review in French of Catholic-Orthodox relations, now in 
its second year and published at 25 Boulevard d’ Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
It contains an article on ‘ La vie chrétienne en U.R.S.S.”, being a letter from 
a Russian orthodox priest who returned to his country from exile. The last 
number of Irénikon for 1955 contains an article on Evanston by D. C. 
Lialine. Geoffrey Graystone continues his articles on “‘ The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the New Testament” in the Irish Theological Quarterly, in the 
January number of which J. A. O’Flynn writes on Bultmann and T. Crowley 
on “ Jung and Religion.” The January issue of the London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review specialises in pastoral work. In the Rationalist Annual for 
1956, A. Kazhdan and Archibald Robertson discuss the theory of Christian 
origins associated with the latter. One of the conclusions to which G. Ernest 
Wright comes in his article on “ The Unity of the Bible” in the Scottish 
Journal of Theology for December is that the traditional Christology needs to 
be replaced by one in language nearer to that of the Bible. The Journal 
of Theological Studies for October prints Gebhard Ebeling’s lecture on 
“ The Meaning of ‘ Biblical Theology ’.” H. H. Rowley has an important 
article on “ Individual and Community in the Old Testament” in Theology 
To-day for January. Paul Tillich discusses “ Psychoanalysis, Existentialism 
and Theology ” in the autumn number of Faith and Freedom. Peter Berger 
takes up the subject of demythologizing and Joseph Margolis asks “ What 
is Religious Truth?” in the Review of Religion for November. The position 
of the king in O.T. religion is considered by Charles Périer in Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie 1955;—IV. Henry J. Cadbury writes on the trans- 
lator of Ecclesiasticus in the Harvard Theological Review for October. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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The Gospel according to St. John. An Introduction with Commentary 
and Notes on the Greek Text. By C. K. Barrett. London: S.P.C.K. 
Pp. v. + $31. 635. 
The Fourth G “ee in Recent Criticism and Interpretation. By Wilbert 
Francis Howard. Revised by C. K. Barrett. London : Epworth Press. 
Pp. vii + 327. 16s. 

Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Mansfield College, Oxford) 


By the time they are through with it readers of this Commentary who are 
not new to the serious study of St. John will be reflecting that the author 
has taken a middle-of-the-road course with the problems which have to 
be faced in connexion with the Gospel ; and if they find that they have been 
more instructed on a point of iacliathiy of one sort or another from time 
to time than helped with the supreme question of what the Fourth Evangelist 
is saying about Christianity, they will at least be aware that they have had 
their sense of the greatness of his presentation of it refreshed for them. 
Others with some Greek at command may be sure that they will be richly 
rewarded for attention to Mr. Barrett’s book. 

Amongst the subjects discussed in an Introduction of some 120 pages 
are the Greek style of the Evangelist—the sources of his material—theories 
- of displacements of the original order of the Gospel—the theology, the origin, 
and the authority of the work. The Commentary and Notes extend from 
p. 125 to p. 493 and the ten indexes from p. 497 to p. 531. 

There are matters of high importance concerning the teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel which appear to call either for the second thoughts of the 
author of this Commentary or for a more adequate treatment than they 
get in what he has actually written. A few of the cases in question are as 
follows. 

That which Jesus in this Gospel reveals is that which he claims to have 
“seen” in his Father’s presence or to have “ heard” from him. “I speak 
the things which I have seen with (-in the presence of) my Father ” 
(viii. 38). “ The things which I heard from him, these things I speak to 
the world” (viii. 26). How are such sayings to be understood? Are the 
things which Jesus speaks to “ the world” things which he had “ seen ” 
or “ heard” before the Incarnation? Have we to think of him as bringing 
from heaven an already complete revelation? Try to expound the great 
discourses and sayings of Jesus in St. John from this standpoint and they 
resist the effort. That is because their main burden is the eschatological 
significance of his own human-divine Person and of his Passion. 

We are to understand that it is on account of whatever the words in the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel “I have come down from heaven ”’ assert of 


him that Jesus there says of himself “ 1 am the bread of life”. What then is 
meant by his having “ come down from heaven ”’? If the manna came down 
from heaven, as to be sure it did (vi. 31), all the more certainly must the 
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“true ” bread, the bread which gives “ life,” “‘ come down out of heaven ” 
(vi. 32, 33). And if Jesus is himself this bread (vi. 35, 41, 48, 51), then in a 
discourse on that theme, uttered within a framework of reference to the 
manna (vi. 31, 58), no other phrasing could have been quite so appropriate 
as “I have come down from heaven”. Why it was chosen seems clear; 
but we may observe in corroboration that when in verse 46 the thought 
expressed by “I have come down from heaven” is wanted again, but for 
the moment the manna is not under allusion, this form of phrasing is 
dropped and we have “ he who is from God”. Now it is only when the 
announcement “I have come down from heaven ” is thought to be literal 
in character that it must be taken to imply the previous existence of its 
subject in heaven. The subject however is Jesus regarded as the Logos 
now in human conditions of existence ; and what, it seems, the figurative 
language is meant to announce is that there is present on earth in him, the 
incarnate Logos (=“‘ the Son of man”’, vi. 27, 53 f.), the “ life” of the 
Godhead, or, so to put it, that Jesus, considered in respect of his manhood, 
began his existence (at the Incarnation) sharing—unlike other human beings 
—in that “ life.” 

Turning to the saying given at iii. 13, we observe first the nature of the 
connexion between it and the second half of iii. 12: “and” is adversative 
(“and yet”’), the general sense of the utterance being—‘ you will not 
accept my testimony to heavenly things, and yet there is no one else who can 
bear trustworthy testimony to them”. “ No one has ascended into heaven 
(with the result that he could make known on earth ‘ heavenly things ’), but 
he that descended from heaven, the Son of man”. It is a saying about “the 
Son of man ” as being the revealer of “ heavenly things’. So far so good. 
But a difficulty arises. How is it to be made intelligible that his “ ascent ”’ 
should be spoken of as already accomplished? One explanation, often 
adopted and now again by Mr. Barrett (p. 178), will not do, if it is on account 
of his “ascent” that Jesus can reveal “ heavenly things”. According to 
this proposal, the representation of the saying that Jesus had already 
“ascended ” when he uttered it only reflects the mind of believers after 
his death ; for them, looking back, he had risen and ascended. But we want 
an explanation of the “ ascent ” which will show how it could have brought 
to Jesus the knowledge of the “ heavenly things ” which form the content 
of his discourses and sayings in St. John; not therefore this explanation. 
It need not be remarked that we are not expected by the Fourth Evangelist 
to think of a literal ascent into a spatially conceived heaven. “ Heaven ” 
stands for the immediate presence of God and the “ ascent” in question is 
not an outward and visible proceeding. Is it then perhaps to be supposed 
that “ the Son of man” had come into the presence of God in the manner 
of St. Paul at II Corinthians xii. 1-4? The Evangelist elsewhere does not 
attribute experiences of that kind to Jesus, and he could not have done so 
consistently with his conception of him. We are expected to understand 
that the authenticating ground of the witness of Jesus to “ heavenly things ’ 
was not ecstasy but the fact that his manhood was the manhood of the 
Logos. The saying (iii. 13) is a variant only in phrasing, and not in essential 
meaning as well, of that at vi. 46. ‘‘ No man hath ascended into heaven ”’ 
(iii. 13) corresponds in sense to “ Not that any man hath seen the Father ’ 
(vi. 46), and “ but he that descended out of heaven ”’ (iii. 13) corresponds to 
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“save he which is from God” (vi. 46). The great discourse of Jesus in this 
sixth chapter is testimony borne by him to “heavenly things,” and the words 
in the forty-sixth verse, like those in iii. 13, declare his peculiar qualification 
to speak of them. In short, we ought, it seems, to interpret iii.13 in this 
way: “No one has ascended into heaven” (that is, no one has “ seen ” 
God), “ but he that descended out of heaven (that is, but he who had his 
origin in the Godhead at the Incarnation), the Son of man”. Because he 
was in this sense derived from God, Jesus, “ the Son of man ”’, had already 
“ascended into heaven” (and remained “ ascended”: the tense of the 
Greek verb is the perfect), he had “ seen,” and he constantly “ saw,” God, 
and therefore he could be the revealer of him. 

The amount of background material which is assembled at appropriate 
places is a welcome feature of the Commentary, but so would have been 
clearer indications of the author’s understanding of its bearing on the 
interpretation of the Johannine passages concerned; and, it has to be 
added, more probing for their originality of meaning, as when the two 
pages (277 f.) on the announcement of Jesus in vii. 12, “ I am the light of 
the world” were written. Thus, it is not so apparent in the Commentary 
that amongst the benefits coming to man from sunlight or daylight one in 
particular is taken in St. John to illustrate something in its usage of the 
expression “ the light ” as a self-designation of Jesus, and that is the benefit 
of being able to see where he is going (xii. 35, ix. 10, 11). Correspondingly, 
by “the world’s light,” by Jesus as being so, “ the world” may see its 
way in relation to God. Further, “light” was a familiar symbol of 
“salvation ” (as Mr. Barrett indicates, though not adequately), and this of 
course in St. John is “ life” (cf. vii. 12). But Jesus has “ life” in him 
(e.g. v. 26), and in utterances (e.g., x. 10) and “ signs ” (e.g. chapter vi) he 
reveals that he has come to impart it to “‘ the world”. Essentially then it 
is because he reveals himself as the possessor of “ life,” for the giving of 
it to a “ world ” which lacks it, that Jesus in St. John is “ the world’s light ” 

This fourth edition of the late Dr. W. F. Howard’s widely-used book has 
in it some contributions from the author of the Commentary noticed above, 
viz.: accounts of the criticism and interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
between the year of the first edition (1931) and 1953, especially of the work 
of E, C. Hoskyns, Rudolf Bultmann, and C. H. Dodd; and notes at various 
places. There is also here a reprint of an important article by Dr. Howard 
on the question of the common authorship of the Fourth Gospel and the 
First Epistle of St. John. 


The Devil (Il Diavolo). Notes for a future Diabology. By Giovanni 
Papini. Translated by Adrienne Foulke. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1955. Pp. 159. 155. 

Reviewed by Philip Leon (University College, Leicester) 


For Christianity evil cannot be absolute or eternal in the same way as good 
is. If it could, Christianity would be a species of Manichaeism, and love and 
forgiveness instead of being the efficacious and indeed omnipotent things 
they are for it, would have to be considered merely, the one a noble virtue, 
the other a nice gesture. From this it follows that the opposition between 
good and evil cannot be absolute for it either, and that it can have no room 
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for an eternal or merely to-be-annihilated hell and denizens thereof but that 
this annihilation must mean an ultimate redemption, largely through the 
instrumentality of a redeemed mankind. It follows also that some at least 
of those who have been reckoned, both by others and by themselves, as 
friends of the Devil (a very miscellaneous lot) have really been protesters 
against such an absolute separation. Such is the serious and very profound 
theme giving some kind of unity to this book, which would otherwise be 
a disconnected collection of curious notes on “ curiosities of literature.” 
But such is not the way in which Papini presents his theme. He prefers 
what many of us would call the mythical treatment. That is to say, he treats 
not only the story of Adam and Eve but also many rabbinical and patristic 
statements, and even (so it would sometimes seem) the inventions of modern 
poets, as history, and invites us to guess from the “ facts” given in them 
what was in the mind of God, of the angels, of Lucifer, of Adam and Eve, 
of Jesus, etc., in the same way as we might be invited to infer the ideas and 
intentions of, say, Julius Caesar from what we have reason to believe are 
established facts. His conclusion is that God has always had a soft spot 
for the Devil and his chief friends or dupes and has been his collaborator 
almost as much as the Devil has been God’s. This kind of language is sure 
to put many people off. But, after all, it is the language in which for 
centuries very serious thinkers have set forth and argued very serious 
truths. It enables Papini at least to show that hope in the ultimate redemption 
of the Devil is a very old and repeatedly re-emerging feature of the Christian 
tradition, though no longer received in the dogma of the Catholic church. 
He indulges by the way in not superfluous preaching about and against 
our bedevilled times, some of it going deep, some superficial. He also 
tries to show the part played by diabolic inspiration in some of the greatest 
art and literature. But such a task calls for the kind of “ discernment of 
spirits ” which perhaps only angels possess, and angels fear to tread where 
ordinary mortals, to judge both from the interventions of others, which 
the author criticises, and from his own, about which he is not too critical, 
are only too apt simply to rush in. 


The Protestant Tradition. By |. S. Whale. London: C.U.P. Pp. 
xvi + 360. ars. 


Reviewed by the Rev. A. E. Peaston ( Dromore) 


THE advantage enjoyed some years ago by those members of Cambridge 
University who were privileged to hear the Principal of Cheshunt College 
deliver his well-known lectures on “ Christian Doctrine,” has been shared 
more recently by a Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Texas, and a 
Lutheran college in Minnesota. ‘These lectures form the basis of Dr. J. S. 
Whale’s new book, The Protestant Tradition, and it may be said at once that 
both societies were fortunate in their lecturer. 

Dr. Whale is possessed of qualities essential to a theologian and useful 
to a historian. He has a point of view, and the ability to compel interest 
in it. He is eminently readable. Here is no “ dry-as-dust” historian so 
bitterly castigated by the late Thomas Carlyle. Dr. Whale writes well of the 
dead Luther, because he is passionately interested in the living Luther. The 
monk of Wittenberg is not dust and ashes for him. He is a great con - 
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temporary, with a vital message. It is necessary to stress the character of 
Dr. Whale’s writing, for the charm and power of the book owes not a little 
to it. 

The book is divided into four parts. Three sections deal with the main 
sources from which the Protestant tradition is derived. The author is 
concerned first with Luther, then Calvin, and finally with the Sectarians. 
The fourth part is designed to show the bearing of Reformation theology 
on some of the great issues of to-day, religious toleration in various parts 
of the world, the totalitarian state, and the oecumenical movement. 

Perhaps Dr. Whale is happiest with the first part, for there is much in 
the character and temperament of Luther himself that appeals to him. 
Luther lived in an age when the creative spirit of Man was bursting into the 
full glories of the renaissance. But the lives of men were distorted by 
hideous brutalities, and unlicensed sensuality. Luther was alive to human 
wickedness. Original sin and the wrath of God were terrible realities for 
him. Along with corruption in high places in Church and State was the 
growing moral sense of the new middle classes from which Luther himself 
was sprung. Luther has a contemporary relevance because the creative 
spirit of Man has manifested itself in the twentieth century in extraordinary 
scientific achievement, at a time when the world is faced with unbelievable 
disasters due to human wickedness. The Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridve 
and the Concentration Camp at Buchenwald are both part of our scene. 

Dr. Whale, like Luther, sees in all this an over-riding need for total 
commitment and redeeming grace. It would seem that he has no time for 
“the powerful and pervasive idea of human merit.” He finds Leigh Hunt’s 
Abou ben Adhem “ tame and wheezy moralism.” Dr. Whale may be right. 
Nevertheless even a sentimental love of neighbour would go far to ease 
the pains of this agonised world. Surely there is a danger of our generation 
being as much misled by the pessimism of our times as were the Victorians 
by the optimism of theirs. 

It may be queried whether Dr. Whale is quite fair in his criticism of the 
Catholic sacrament of penance. “ Priestly absolution,” he says, “ is made 
dependent on the performance of various satisfactions.” It is true that, 
according to Roman Catholic doctrine, the act of penance is not complete 
until it issues in satisfaction, but these penitential acts are disciplinary and 
medicinal. They have nothing to do with the greater satisfaction, once 
offered for all men on the Cross. Before satisfaction there must be repent- 
ance, a truly spiritual emotion springing not from fear of punishment but 
from love of God. 

It says much for the writer’s command of his subject that his section on 
Calvin, though of less inherent interest, never flags. Calvin is the great 
statesman and doctrinarian of the young Church who may well have saved 
the Reformation. Dr. Whale examines Calvin’s teaching sympathetically 
but critically. It is a matter of some doubt, however, whether his assertion 
that “the Genevan theocracy became a clerical dictatorship” is correct. 
Never was Calvin able to persuade the Genevan magistrates to permit 
weekly celebrations of Holy Communion. 

Dr. Whale is to be congratulated on his section dealing with the Separa- 
tists, in which he does justice to the too frequently maligned Anabaptists. 
He shows the Separatists in their strength and weakness. Nevertheless he 
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believes profoundly in the oecumenical vision of the twentieth century. 
“As the Body of Christ, the Church is the extension of the Incarnation.” 
This view, though presented with vigour, is not altogether convincing. 
For the Protestant Tradition is not confined to Luther, Calvin, or the 
Evangelical Sectarians. There is a tradition that has seen the revelation of 
God through human reason to which even the Holy Scriptures must be 
submitted. This tradition will not allow that Man’s experience of God can 
be obtained only in a divinely ordained institution that somehow is to be 
regarded as the Body of Christ. This tradition may not be acceptable to 
Dr. Whale. But the brandishing of the word heresy has been used too 
frequently by different contending parties to have much terror, to-day for 
Protestants of any school. 


Christ and the Caesars. By Ethelbert Stauffer. London; S.C.M. Press, 
1955. Pp. 293 + 17 plates. 18s. 
Reviewed by C. H. V. Sutherland (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) 


Tis is a translation (and the English reads easily) by K. and R. Gregor 
Smith of the author’s earlier German edition published under the title 
Christus und die Caesaren, Professor Stauffer, of the University of Erlangen, 
here presents (according to the publishers) “a series of historical sketches 

. of the first three centuries of our era” when “ the two empires, the 
Roman and the Christian, are . . . seen in conflict and collaboration. . . . 
Special importance lies in the predominant use made by the author of the 
coins of the period.” 

Particular difficulty must inevitably attach to a study cast along these 
lines. To attempt to illuminate the early history of Christianity, as the 
author does, by forming character-studies of a somewhat dramatic kind 
and setting these, within an essentially Christian context, against the vast 
backcloth of the Roman Empire is to run a natural risk of misrepresentation. 
The Roman Empire is treated, however summarily, as what it was—an 
immense organisation held together by the concepts of Rome and the 
Emperor. But the development of early Christianity is treated not as the 
slow, patient and painful extension of a counter-organisation of churches, 
teachers and converts but rather as flashing illumination—the divine light 
shining, through its appointed interpreters, upon restless masses destined 
to receive the current revelation of traditional Messianic ideas. 

This comparison of an idea with an organisation is not (to a student of 
the Roman world at least) altogether helpful. For there must be no sug- 
gestion that the mass of men and women in the Roman Empire was uniform, 
or uniformly ready for the leaven of revelation. A much more deliberately 
sharp distinction should surely be made, for instance, between the Greek- 
speaking provinces of the east, where Christian ideology was far more 
easily grasped (as witness the growth of the church in Asia Minor), and the 
Latin west, where its extension (apart from Rome—a city of Greeks almost 
as much as of Romans) was extremely slow. Moreover we miss any mention 
of the differences of outlook to be expected between provincials as such 
men by whom the imperial régime was warmly recognised at most times as 
the guarantor of peace and economic stability—and the shallow, lip-serving 
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roletariat of Rome. Even with a Christian emperor your frontiers had to 
defended. 

This picture of the Roman Empire is, then, in many ways misleading. 
Of the picture of developing Christian thought in this period the present 
reviewer cannot pretend to any detailed knowledge. But it is at least clear 
that, if the growth of a new idea is to be set, comparatively, against a complex 
of old ones, the organisation on each side is at least as important for study 
as the ideas themselves, which may indeed, without such study, become 
not highly intelligible. And, apart from that, Stauffer appears to allow 
(e.g. in his discussion of “ myth ”’) quite inadequately for the peculiarly 
Roman ability to indulge, perfectly honestly and often very profitably, in 
“ double-thinking.” You could, traditionally and politically, worship 
ceremonially the outward image of a god or a “ virtue”; but a large part 
of your mind could still be free to speculate on what lay behind these 
abstractions, and thus the way to syncretism—which, if it is not as splendid 
a method of conversion as renunciation in a blinding flash of faith, is never- 
theless steady and not disreputable in men who have not been trained to 
dispute and think theologically—always lay open, being seen, for example, 
in the transformation, on coins, of Victoria into a Christian angel. 

Many specific points of historical detail must call for protest. The clash 
at Actium was essentially between Octavian and Ansony, not Cleopatra (p. 55). 
“ Divi filius” at no time meant “son of God,” nor was Augustus 
(“ hallowed ”’) in his lifetime “the divine Augustus” (p. 88, cf. p. 208). 
On p. 96 it is not made clear that, from 31 to 27, Octavian ruled primarily 
as consul, It is of no help to history, in explaining a 15-year reign, to call 
Commodus “ mentally deficient ” (p. 137), and it is surely impossible, after 
Momigliano’s L’opera dell’ Imperatore Claudio (1932), to dismiss Claudius as 
“ an insignificant fool,” whose not unwise handling of Greco- Jewish rioting 
in Alexandria, to say nothing of other measures of sound and cautious 
progress, is not even mentioned, 

Nor is numismatic evidence always handled reliably. For example, the 
gteat golden Arras medallion with “ Redditor Lucis Aeternae,” whatever 
its “advent” significance for Britain (whither it probably penetrated in 
negligible numbers, if at all), was one of a triumphal series struck for 
Constantius at Trier (p. 40). “‘ Pater patriae” and “ clementia Caesaris ” 
(p. $1) are conceptions celebrated on coins of Caesar because Caesar con- 
trolled that coinage and not because the Roman world united in festal 
celebrations. The contrast between Augustus’ pure silver coinage and 
inferior coinage before it is very greatly exaggerated (p. 66): Antony’s 
legionary denarii stood alone in their baseness, and these (p. 71 f.) were 
frankly issued as fiduciary pieces by a man who had insufficient bullion in 
a crisis. Overstriking by Felix of a Judaean coin of Pilate, or whomsoever 
else, is a phenomenon which could occur at any time and for any of a number 
of reasons (p. 119 f.). I know of no evidence for the official erasing of 
Domitian’s name from his coinage by mint masters after his death (p. 172 f.): 
one of the features of Roman Imperial coinage is the free survival of the 
coins of even the most unpopular of emperors, for the coinage was viewed 
primarily as an economic commodity. 

Enough has been noted, perhaps, to show the somewhat impressionist 
nature of a book which, as a series of sketches, lacks a strong and binding 
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historical approach. This is not to say that, in its mystical enthusiasm, it 
will not contribute to the understanding of that miracle whereby the Roman 
Empire, as the result of infinite pains and patience, exchanged paganism for 
Christianity. And in certain passages, e.g. that concerned with the tribute 
(pp. 126 ff.), the discussion is really helpful from a detailed and scholarly 
point of view. 


The Life of Muhammad. By A. Guillaume. A translation of Ibn 
Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah, with introduction and notes. Pp. xlvii 
+ 815. Oxford University Press. London: Cumberlege, 1955. 635. 


Reviewed by James Robson (Manchester University) 


IBN IsHAQ (ca. 85-151 A.H./704-768 A.D.), the earliest biographer of 
Muhammad whose work has been preserved more or less in full, was born 
in Medina where Islam was established as a separate religion, and spent 
most of his life there. He devoted himself to collecting information about 
the Prophet from a large number of authorities, and came to be recognised 
as an authority himself. His work, however, has been criticised by Muslims 
on various grounds, one of them being his frequent neglect to provide 
connected chains of authorities through whom his information about the 
Prophet was derived. When Tradition was established in the third century 
as a basis of Islam, it was necessary for each item to have a connected chain 
of irreproachable authorities tracing it back to the Prophet before it could 
be considered to be of the highest authority. But to blame Ibn Ishaq for 
not always providing documentation of this quality is to fail to recognise 
that the invariable production of complete chains was a later development. 
Ibn Ishaq sometimes gives complete chains, but more often he fails to do so, 
the reason obviously being that he was an honest man who quoted his 
authorities in the manner in which the transmission reached him, 

His work has not come down to us unedited. The chief text is that given 
by Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834), who has inserted additional material of his own, 
but has made quite clear what comes from Ibn Ishaq and what he has added. 
Professor Guillaume has given the Ibn Ishaq passages continuously in his 
translation, and has grouped Ibn Hisham’s 1 Diitions together at the end. 
From Tabari’s great history, he includes at the — places quotations 
from Ibn Ishaq when they supplement Ibn Hisham’s text, and occasionally 
passages are inserted from other sources. In this way as full a version of 
Ibn Ishaq’s biography as is available is presented. 

Ibn Ishaq traces Muhammad’s tienes back to Adam and gives quite 


a considerable account of pours and events in Arabia before the time of 
y 


the Prophet. The biography is divided into sections, each section prefaced 
by an account of how the information was received. An interesting feature 
is the hesitancy with which Ibn Ishaq reports certain items. Sometimes he 
calls the statements of his authorities “ assertions,” and sometimes he is 
content to end a passage by saying that God knows best. In general he gives 
the impression that he is trying to be as accurate as possible. He is not, 
however, so particular about the poetry he is so fond of quoting. Recent 
research gives ground for believing that most of it is spurious, and indeed 
Ibn Hisham often says that Ibn Ishaq is in error about its authorship. But 
for the English reader this may not be of great moment ; it is enough to 
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say here that the verses have been very successfully translated in spite of 
the many difficulties they often present. 

The biographical material has been translated into idiomatic English in 
a very readable form, which is no light task. Translators are liable either to 
be too literal, and so unnatural in their style, or to gloss over difficulties 
in giving a free rendering. Professor Guillaume has not been guiity of either 
of these defects. There is just one item of translation to which attention 
may be drawn. Such a phrase as “ brother of the B. so and so ” frequently 
occurs, the purpose obviously being to retain the flavour of the Arabic ; 
but it would be better to use the normal English idiom and speak of a member, 
rather than a brother, of the tribe. 

This is a very valuable work which makes available in English the most 
important source for the biography of Muhammad. There is an excellent 
introduction, and explanatory notes are supplied where necessary. The one 
blemish is on the title page where the work is called “ A translation of 
Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah.” 


Theology of the New Testament (Volume Two). By Rudolf Bultmann, 
Translated by Kendrick Grobel. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. vi 
+ 278. 255. 

Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By Rudolf Bultmann. ‘Translated 
by James C. G, Greig. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. xi + 337. 215. 


Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Oxford) 


THREE years after the publication of the first volume of the English trans- 
lation of, Professor Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments we welcome 
this second volume which comprises volumes II and III of the German 
edition. It falls into two parts. The first deals with the theology of the 
Gospel of John and the Johannine Epistles, its orientation, its dualism, and 
its concept of the “ krisis ” of the world, and faith. The second concerns 
the rise of church order and its earliest development, the development of 
doctrine, Christology and soteriology, and the problem of Christian living. 
An Epilogue expounds the task and history of New Testament theology. 
The book includes useful Bibliographies and Indices to both volumes. 

The discussion of the relation of John to the Synoptics and to Paul is 
helpful, but one may question whether “ in both John and Paul Christology 
is lotsa after the pattern of the Gnostic Redeemer-myth ” (p. 6). Since 
the Johannine literature shows antipathy to Gnostic docetism (e.g. John i, 
14; | John iv. 2 f.), it is unlikely to make use of a Gnostic myth. Professor 
Bultmann believes that the background of John is a “ gnosticising Judaism ” 
whose dualistic nature is revealed in the contrasts between light and dark- 
ness, truth and falsehood, God and the world, life and death, freedom and 
bondage. It may be replied that Gnosticism has no monopoly of such 
contrasts. They are all to be found in varying forms in the Old Testament, 
for instance, or in Plato. 

The treatment of the text of the Fourth Gospel sometimes appears 
arbitrary. Believing that the author has com tothe. eliminated “ futurist 
eschatology,” Professor Bultmann rejects, as due to a later redaction, the 
references to future judgement at v. 28 f., vi. 39, 40, 44, 51b-58, xii. 48, 
and he suspects that the references to the Parousia and the Day of Judgement 
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in I John ii. 28, iii. 2, iv. 17 may also have been added by an editor. It seems 
better to accept the plain evidence of the text which shows that there is a 
tension in the Johannine teaching between the ideas of present fulfilment 
and future consummation. We cannot agree with Professor Bultmann’s 
statement that the Return spokenof in the farewell discourses is the resur- 
rection and the sending of the Spirit. These concepts are parallel, not identical. 
The gift of the Paraclete does not take the place of the final Advent, but 
prepares for it. It is true that the main Johannine emphasis is upon present 
Kpiois (judgement upon men, and sunderance between men) effected by 
encounter with Jesus. His glory, too, is already present in his Cross. “ His 
death itself is already his exaltation ” (p. 53). But it does not follow that “ his 
resurrection cannot be an event of special significance” (p. 56), or that 
the Johannine Easter stories are po “ signs and pictures of the Easter 
faith.” The significance of Christ’s resurrection as an historic event is that 
without it the rise of the historic Church is inexplicable. As Professor 
Bultmann says, there never was a “ gospel ” without “ tradition ” (rapadoons, 
see I Cor. xv. 1 f.); but the content of the tradition is historic event. The 
tendency in this book to separate faith from history leads to such a judgement 
as the following: “ Paul—inconsistently with his basic insight—still tries 
to guarantee the resurrection of Jesus by the enumeration of witnesses, as 
if it were an historically visible fact” (p. 127). We suggest that the best 
evidence of St. Paul’s “ basic insight ” is St. Paul’s own proclamation. 

It is rightly emphasised that in the rise of Church order the Spirit worked 
not only in the proclaimers of the word, but also in the congregations (p. 98). 
The democratic element in the early Church, and the priesthood Ha all 


believers, are well brought out, and the account of the rise of ecclesiastical 


offices is illuminating. The development of doctrine is richly illustrated by 
citations not only from the New Testament, but also from the Apostolic 
Fathers. Although it is occasionally vitiated by a rather arrogant dogmatic 
scepticism, this is a book from which much can be learned, and, together 
with its predecessor, constitutes an important work of theological 
scholarship. 

The sixteen Essays are taken from the second volume of G/auben und 
Verstehen, and range from Biblical doctrine and Greek literature to the 
problems of grace and freedom, natural revelation, hermeneutics, sociology, 
the oecumenical movement of the Church. These reveal Professor 
Bultmann’s breadth of interest and strong grasp of the essential questions 
which thinking people have to face. It is impossible to review in detail 
such a wide variety of material. The first Essay, “ The Crisis in Belief,” 
which expounds the tension between self-will and the will to submit to the 
transcendent Power who confronts us in Christ with forgiveness, has a 
Barthian and existentialist flavour. This is true of some of the other Essays. 
For instance, “ The Question of Natural Revelation” (the fifth Essay) asserts 
that all answers to the enquiry about God, apart from the Christian answer, 
are illusions (p. 98). “ Grace and Freedom ” (the ninth Essay) ably brings 
out the paradox of faith as a free act and as a being chosen, showing that it 
can best be understood in light of our personal relationships of friendship 
and love. With regard to “ The Christological Confession of the World 
Council of Churches ” (the fourteenth Essay, originally a Lecture), Professor 
Bultmann comments on the vagueness of the words “ acknowledge Jesus 
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Christ as God and Saviour,” neither the salvation nor its mediation being 
defined. He adds: “ Neither in the Synoptic Gospels nor in the Pauline 
Epistles is Jesus called God” (p. 275). This begs the a with regard 
to Rom. ix. 5. Professor Bultmann is doubtful about Tit. ii. 13, II Pet. i. 1, 
II Thess. i. 12, and thinks that only in John xx. 28 is Jesus certainly called 
God in the New Testament. But he admits that God and Christ often stand 
in synonymous parallelism: e.g. the kingdom of God is also the kingdom 
of Christ (Col. i. 15 ; Il Tim. iv. 18 ; Il Pet. i. 11; Eph. v. 5); the judgement 
seat of God (Rom. xiv. 10) is the judgement seat of Christ (II Cor. v. 10). 
All the Essays reveal the author’s profound learning and exact rowan 
and cannot fail to stimulate thought and interest in the reader, especially 
when they are most provocative. 


The Education of Good Men. By M.L. Jacks. Gollancz. Pp. 192. 135. 6d. 
The British Educational System. By G. A. N. Lowndes. Pp. 156. 
Hutchinson, 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by E. B. Castle (University of Hull) 


T HE first of these two books, which in a useful wayare complementary to 
each other, is an essay in pragmatic idealism applied to education ; the second 
is a stocktaking review of what England has achieved in the years following 
the 1944 Act. 

From a firm stance amidst things as they are Mr. Jacks points a way to 
things as they might be, whether in regard to children in school, to the 
young worker in the factory or to the further education of the man in the 
street ; and he is at pains to emphasise that this is one, not three separated 
aspects of the education of good men. Mr. Jacks’s good man is to be a good 
thinker, a — worker, a good companion and a man who is good at his 
job, and all these things because he is also a religious man. In revivin 
the Carlylean and Ruskinian doctrine of work as the beginning of al 
education, the necessity for thinking about facts rather than for just learning 
them, and in emphasising the variety of appeal that the good teacher must 
make to evoke “ goodness” in children, the author impels the reader to 
realise the full scope of education. Concern for that high proportion of the 
nation’s children who are not deemed suitable for academic education 
prompts him to the heretical opinion that “ all children, except a very small 
proportion who are ineducable, are intelligent, but they are intelligent in 
many different ways, and the differences between them are primarily 
differences in Ainds of intelligence, and only secondarily in degrees of intelli- 

ence, though these, of course, must be recognised within each of the 

inds.” This view, if valid, and observation of children forces us to believe 
that there is at least some validity in it, although probably not as much as 
the author claims by his governing word “ primarily,” requires us to 
reconsider the assumptions of the Norwood Report. Again, we are asked to 
think of the education of the young worker as “ the creation and the control 
of an environment.” It is well to consider this appeal in the light of the 
recent report of the King George Jubilee Trust—Citizens of To-morrow— 
to realize what this means in terms of national endeavour, money and 
organization. As Mr. Jacks points out, there is no solid bridge between the 
school-leaving age the education of the young adult. When this bridge 
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is built and the years of neglect no longer accuse a wealthy nation of wasting 
the “ goodness ”’ of its youth, then the author’s suggestions for the education 
of the man in the street will bear some relation to possibilities. This book 
is full of wisdom and full of hope. Sometimes one feels the author is too 
unaware of the lions in the path ; too confident of the desire of men to be 
good and to learn; perhaps a little remote from the British working man 
who on the whole, as Clive Bell once said, likes his pleasures and likes them 
strong. But unless such books are written we shall not get far. 

How far we have got will be discovered in Mr. Lowndes’s brilliant and 
vastly informative little book, which should be in the hands of every literate 
citizen. He has tvailt the statistics, achievements and tragedies of our 
educational system into a fascinating story. Nearly twenty years ago Mr. 
Lowndes wrote his minor classic The Silent Social Revolution, an account of 
educational progress from 1895 to 1935. Writing its successor in 1955 he 
is able to report that “ public education in England and Wales has probably 
made more progress in the years since the war than that achieved in any 
other country.” He informs us that it is less than 20 years since members 
of the Finance Committees of local authorities “ would bitterly oppose the 
installation of hot water in new schools as calculated to give children ideas 
above their station”, whereas to-day nothing but finance restrains the 
enthusiasm of those who make educational provision. Nevertheless, contem- 
plation of the distance travelled must not be allowed to obscure the end 
of the journey : far too many of the 3,423 secondary modern schools, “ with 
lavatories as gothic as their architecture ”, with rapidly changing staffs and 
overcrowded classes, impose conditions that cripple sound education. Once 
again, allowing for very real achievement in primary and secondary education 
and for the surprisingly large number of seventeen-year-olds who attend 
“ day-release ” classes, we ate confronted with the wasted years of two- 
thirds of the 15-18 age group. In Western Germany nearly 100 per cent of 
the corresponding group of young people attend day continuation schools ; 
in England the projected County Colleges of the 1944 Act have long dis- 
appeared from the list of even minor priorities in educational planning. 
Both these books, and also the authors of Citizens of To-morrow, leave us in 
no doubt that there is need to “ arouse and energise the nation’s concern 
for its young people.” 


Moral Judgment. By D. Daiches Raphael. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1955. Pp. 224. 16s. 


Reviewed by A. C. Ewing (Cambridge) 


Tuts book should arouse much interest in its attempt to reach a middle 
ground between conflicting ethical theories. It is stimulating and suggestive 
and contains many promising ideas, though the author does not seem to 
have always been clear, or at least made clear, where he stands. Nowadays 
most students of philosophy on opening a new book on ethics will scan 
it first in order to see what answer it gives to the questions raised under the 
heading of the controversy between “ naturalism ” and “ non-naturalism.” 
Are “ ethical judgements ” really reducible to factual judgements of a psycho- 
logical kind, or is it that they are not really judgements at all but only 
expressions of an emotional or practical attitude, or do they give genuine 
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knowledge of truths not included in science? Such issues turn on the 
question whether ethical terms are “‘ definable naturalistically,” and most 
recent books on philosophical ethics in this country have devoted far more 
attention to an attempted solution of this problem than to anything else. 
This is hardly the case with Dr. Raphael’s book, but he certainly has some 
interesting things to say about it. Logically he is a non-naturalist in that 
he denies that ethical terms can be reduced to non-ethical, but he adds that 
“this does not necessarily imply that ethical terms stand for objects or 
characteristics that could not, in a different context, be correctly described 
by non-ethical terms ” (p. 36). He certainly wishes to avoid “ non-natural ” 
characteristics as objective entities in the real, but one would have liked him 
to answer the question what ethical judgements do tell us if they do not 
tell us about these and yet cannot be reduced to naturalistic terms. He 
certainly holds them to be sometimes true: what then does he think they 
state? To say that he is a naturalist in some respects and not in others is 
not of course to charge him with inconsistency ; he does valuable work 
in suggesting ways of distinguishing the various issues involved in the 
controversy. But when he suggests that the so-called objective view should 
be re-interpreted so as to state - moral obligations arise from the thoughts 
of society 1.e. of most people in the society concerned (p. 136), what does he 
suppose this obligation to be that arises from people’s thought? Not just 
the fact that certain actions are thought obligatory, otherwise he would be 
guilty of a vicious circle ; not some non-natural relation, for he denies such 
relations. And does it not make all moral obligation arbitrary to hold that 
it is created by merely thinking it? Is this not naturalism in its extremist 
form? Yet he says that he takes a naturalistic view of goodness other than 
moral  ewrnness (p. 117), thus implying that he at least does not commit 
himself to doing so of moral obligation, on which moral goodness depends. 
Further, in putting forward his “ naturalistic” view of goodness he admits 
that it does not give the complete connotation but only the denotation of 
the word good (pp. 118-9). But did G. E. Moore ever deny that the 
denotation of ** good ” consisted of natural entities when he set up his non- 
naturalist view? As regards the validity of ethics Dr. Raphael hesitates 
between regarding its ultimate principle as a self-evident axiom and re- 
garding it as a postulate (ch. 1X), both views which imply that it is a 
proposition. He admits that he has not reached a clear-cut solution on the 
conflict between naturalism and intuitionism (p. 10), but I cannot help 
thinking that he should have carried his thoughts further on the subject 
before completing his book. 


As regards the relations between the different concepts in ethics, Dr. 
Raphael accepts the theory given in the present reviewer’s Definition of Good 
that “ X is good ” should be analysed as “ X is a fitting object of a favourable 
attitude,” but rejects, as I myself am inclined to do, any attempt to define 
moral obligation in terms of fittingness (pp. 56-61). We must remember, 
however, that he claims in a sense to take a naturalistic view of both terms 
and certainly of fittingness. The concept of fittingness is used by him to 
cover what are often called duties of supererogation. He rejects the utilitarian 
view that it is always a duty to seek the greatest good, both because he does 
not think it can be iennciiol with the claims of justice and because he does 
not think that we are under a strict obligation to realise goodness as such, 
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unless we are such specially morally sensitive people as to regard it as a duty 
ourselves (p. 50-1). His account of justice is very interesting. His criticisms 
of the utilitarians who try to make all duties dependent on the good by 
somehow bringing justice into their system as good in itself seem to me 
both ingenious and sound (p. 142 ff.). As regards punishment he reduces 
desert to the removal of the right, which an innocent man has, not to be 
hurt. This does not of itself put anyone under an obligation to punish the 
guilty man, but it renders his punishment justifiable where it is useful, 
while it would not be justifiable to inflict it on the innocent on grounds of 
utility. So “ what is called punishment is not a different sort of fact from 
any other pain inflicted for utilitarian purposes ; it receives a different name 
to express the thought that the pain is inflicted in circumstances where it 
commits no offence against justice’ (p. 72). In this the influence of Sir 
David Ross is clear, but Dr. Raphael disagrees with the latter in his insistence 
on the importance of the equality principle in relation to justice. This he 
connects with Kant’s principle that we must treat all men as ends-in- 
themselves. Unfortunately the difficulty that all men are not in fact of 
intrinsically equal value is passed over too lightly. He discusses the matter 
but finds no ground in our moral convictions for a special principle of 
equality except the fact that we think those who fall below a certain minimum 
should be given special help. But cannot this be justified on purely utilitarian 
grounds since the misery involved for most who will fall below the minimum 
if they are not given special help is a much greater evil than the loss in 
luxuries inupak by wealthier or at least less poor classes in paying for this 
special help? In practice, I certainly agree with the author that the kind of 
society he contemplates as exemplifying the principle that all men should 
be treated equally as ends is far preferable to its alternatives, but he has 
failed to convince me that the equality principle is ultimate instead of being, 
as he first suggests it might be, “‘ justified not because there is any positive 
claim to equality, but because the inequality is not deserved i.e. has an 
improper ground” (p. 83). I cannot see that the proposition that men 
ought to be valued as ends-in-themselves and not merely as means entails 
that they should in any sense be all valued equally, as Dr. Raphael seems to 
think (p. 130 ff.). For, even if intrinsic values are not precisely commensur- 
able, we can certainly often see that of two things both intrinsically valuable 
one is better than the other. This question is specially important for him 
because he makes the central principle of ethics Kant’s dictum that man 
ought to be valued as an end-in-himself, adding to Kant’s formulation the 
word equally. There are a number of other points of much interest in the 
book, especially the discussion how to deal with the conflict between rival 
systems of ethics (pp. 172-90), the account of freedom (ch. X), and the 
discussion of the kind of empiricism which reduces all experience to mere 
feeling, as o d to the admission of cognition and conation as distinctive 
and irreduci De the latter (p. 157 ff). 


Plato’s Phaedo. Translated with an Introduction and Commentary by 
R. Hackforth. Cambridge University Press. Pp. x 4- 200. 2145. 
Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


‘War has been . ee in Platonic studies since the time when John 
Burnet and A. E. Taylor, now a generation ago, seemed to have said the 
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last word? Burnet’s text (1905) still remains practically unchallenged, and 
his edition (1911) still definitive ; but in this commentary Professor Hack- 
forth finds a number of points of interpretation on which to differ from him. 
Where Burnet is strong, downright and stimulating in the statement of his 
conclusions, Professor Hackforth is more restrained ; his scholarly caution 
makes his work less exciting to read, but his translation carefully does 
justice to the original with its undertones and innuendoes so far as they are 
recoverable to-day. 

Two main questions engage the editor of the Phaedo : the first is that which 
also engaged Burnet, but this editor’s answer is rather different—what 
relation does the Socrates of the Phaedo bear to the Socrates of history? 
It is and is likely to remain a tantalising question : the dramatic setting of 
the Phaedo is so moving that the shales is justified in a certain wishful 
thinking that this is really what was said. On the other hand some of the 
argument—and editors will differ as to how much—seems to belong rather 
to the age and thought of Plato than to that of Socrates. The second 
question is one on which considerable additional light has been thrown by 
recent discovery and research: what are the sources from which these 
ideas, whether Socrates’ or Plato’s, were derived, what are the influences 
which went to form this philosophy? In particular Professor Hackforth 
frequently acknowledges his rer alihe to Professor E. R. Dodds’ great 
book, The Greeks and the Irrational. His primary interests then are in the 
statement, the validity and the origins of “ Socrates’” proofs of the 
immortality of the soul. The dialogue is set out in twenty-two sections, 
each followed by commentary on its content and argument. Footnotes draw 
attention to departures from Burnet’s text and to the more debatable 
translations adopted. But as is only right in a book published without 
the Greek text, purely textual and linguistic comment is reduced to a 
minimum. In this situation—and I think there are good economic reasons 
for not printing the Greek text—it seems rather doubtful policy to print 
citations from other dialogues, and also from foreign scholars, in the 
original only. There is a certain inconsistency about this, for sometimes 
quotations from Plato are given in a recognised English translation—all of 
which leaves me a little wondering whom the book is intended for. 

There seem in the Phaedo to be three distinct levels on which the writer 
moves: first there is Plato as dramatist, the wholly successful artist of the 
justifiably world-famous last scenes of Socrates. Secondly there is Plato 
as moralist, preaching the message of detachment and urging upon us the 
importance of cultivating “ the soul”: this message gets its cogency here 
rather from being the last words of the master than from any such careful 
statement as in the Republic. Thirdly there is the attempt—unsuccessful, 
as I think, because impossible—to demonstrate by logic (which too easily 
deteriorates into logic-chopping) the immortality of the soul. If the argu- 
ments are valid, they are simply analytical propositions ; the soul is then an 
impersonal and almost undifferentiated quality like “ aliveness.” But if the 
arguments are now found to contain flaws, this does not in any way impugn 
metaphysical consideration of immortality. The fact is that there is very 
little metaphysics in the dialogue—teference is made to the Theory of 
Ideas, and on this the spurious argument of Recollection is based; and 
at the end, it may be said, the myth, curiously akin to the picture of the 
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New Jerusalem, is a metaphysical hypothesis. But against the logical argu- 
ments in the middle the criticisms of Strato, conveniently summarised in 
an Appendix, are cogent. 

We may be grateful to Professor Hackforth for a book in which justly, 
lucidly and concisely he subjects the actual teaching and argument of the 
Phaedo to philosophic scrutiny. 


Man on his Past: a study of the history of historical scholarship. By Herbert 
Butterfield. Cambridge University Press, Pp. xvii + 238. 225. 64. 
Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


ScrENTIFIC historiography was born, says Professor Butterfield (now 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge), at the University of Géttingen in the 
second half of the 18th century. A group of historians now forgotten, 
predecessors of Niebuhr and Ranke, encouraged the publication of primary 
documents, sought the principles of historical change, and urged the 
importance of “ the history of history.” There followed the great historical 
labours of the 19th century, culminating in the work of Lord Acton, who 
combined mature judgment with immense knowledge of both primary 
sources and the opinions of successive ner ee of historians. To 
illustrate how more accurate historical judgments have been reached as 
a result of a long debate by historians, pe by the opening of archives 
and the gradual decanting of “ propaganda, prejudices and prepossessions,” 
Professor Butterfield relates the story o of tha study of two historical problems : 
the causes of the Seven Years War, and the question whether the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was premeditated. 

This book is an impressive contribution to the author’s life-long attempt 
o “ get behind the historian.” Since the historian must have a point of 
view, usually reflecting the prejudices of his class, party and age, his 
judgments are unavoidably relative, not final. Our only hope of truth, 
therefore, is greater self-criticism, clearer knowledge of how historical 
judgments are reached, and more accurate scholarship, Professor Butterfield 
suggests that the most useful way of writing history may not be, after all, 
to present an account which claims to be objectively true, but rather to 
record successively the views of previous historians on the topic under 
discussion, indicating how and why judgment on the matter has changed 
as the debate has proceeded. 

But this (ronal Professor Butterfield does not note the example) was the 
method of Albert Schweitzer in his epoch-making books on Jesus and Paul. 
It is a curious fact that religious historians have often been pioneers in 
historical method. Professor Butterfield, echoing Acton, mentions this in 
general terms more than once, but he does not examine the matter further, 
and seems to limit their pioneering merely to the criticism of documents 
in the interests of theological controversy. But behind the founding of the 
University of Géttingen, unnoticed by Professor Butterfield, was a creative 
epoch in the study of Christian history, and an attempt to discover the 
principles of historic change which might have found a place in his record. 

One of the planners of Gottingen University was the church historian 
Mosheim. He wrote a great Church History which was the first scientific 
and objective attempt at the subject, pn also an important and well- 
documented biography of Servetus. This interest in a heretic was a sign of 
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a new spirit which was coming in the study of Christian history, heralded 
by Gottfried Arnold’s Impartial History of the Church and Heretics, published 
in 1699. The heretic was no longer regarded as wickedly departing from 
divine truth, but as one side—and often the more spirited side—of the 
debate out of which growing truth emerges. Behind this was the sceptical, 
libertarian atmosphere in north-west Europe, chiefly in Holland, at the end 
of the 17th century, emphasising the search for truth in freedom. So 
Mosheim insisted that members of the theological faculty at Géttingen 
should be free from the jurisdiction of church courts. Perhaps, in spite of 
Professor Butterfield’s warning, the Whig historians were right to stress 
freedom. Liberalism, though out of favour in some circles to-day, is 
favourable to the writing of history. 


Free Churchmanship in England 1870-1940, with special reference to 
a gee aa By John W. Grant. London: Independent 
Press. Pp. viii 4- 418. 195. 6d. 

Reviewed by Geoffrey Beck (Oxford) 


THE publishers are justified in the claim that this is “‘ a book of considerable 
importance”, even though we are still too near to the period under review 
for —- detachment. Indeed, the currents of thought and events since 
1940, related to that which the author terms a revival of “Genevan Church- 
manship ” in the light of critical Biblical scholarship, are still causing healthy 
tensions and dissensions between orthodox and liberal strains of Free 
Churchmen. 

Dr. Grant is a Canadian Professor of Church History whose researches 
were made at Mansfield College as the basis of a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It bears all the marks of careful and orderly docu- 
mentation that one expects of an Oxford doctorate, and the detailed 
bibliography testifies to the scope of his investigations. 

He makes clear that his concern is with Free Churchmanship of 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, since— 

‘these three denominations, unlike the Methodists, all dissented from 
the Church of England for reasons that had to do with the doctrine 
of the Church and, with the exception of a wing of the Baptists, have 
all derived their theological traditions from John Calvin.’ 

The objectivity of a work of scholarship does not hide his sympathy for 
the Church Tradition which in 1870 “ was still but slightly changed from 
what it had been in the period of the Commonwealth”. In numerous 
Feo he traces “ the lineal descent of nineteenth century Independency 

rom the Independency of the seventeenth century ”. For Congregationalism, 
therefore, he naturally goes to the Savoy Declaration of 1658 and John 
Owen’s “ The True Nature of a Gospel Church ” (1688), as well as to the 
works of R. W. Dale and others for the later period. Whilst this reviewer 
is broadly sympathetic with such an approach, as a Congregationalist, the 
more extremely liberal may want to give added weight to other authorities 
to whom Grant has referred. 

For those who regard Congregationalists, of all the Free Churches, as 
the most free (or libertarian?) in their formlessness of belief, one or two 
early quotations may be a salutary reminder of their particular heritage. 
For example, J. Guinness Rogers (1822-1911): 
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‘The complaint about Congregationalism has, for the most part, been 
that its theology was too narrow, and its discipline too severe ’ 
And P. T. Forsyth’s famous, “Congregationalism is High Church or 
nothing.” 

What happened then, that “ formlessness ” came to be a valid charge 
against Noncomformity, that its witness tended to become negative in 
relationships in both Church and State, that “ gathered churches” have often 
seemed to insist on being “ scattered churches ” (Dr. S. M. Berry) in their 
spiritual independency rather than consciously manifesting the Great, the 
Catholic Church, in the life and witness of each local church? Why did 
many of us in the period 1919-39 find a Christianity which taught us so 
little of lenechonblllblp and worship, that we perhaps became pro-Christian 
but anti-church? What was going on in the Free Churches in the late 
nineteenth century heyday of Nonconformity, during the ferment of new 
scientific thought and critical Biblical scholarship, and under the early 
twentieth century triumphs of political Liberalism? What factors were 
leading to the decline in Free Church numbers from 1908 onwards? Is there 
a relationship, for example, between the Education Act of 1902, the nearly 
century old work of Sunday Schools and the new influence of George 
Hamilton Archibald, the individualist religion of many pulpits as well as 
Sunday Schools, and the divorce between the corporate life of the church 
and its educational work? . . . before we come to the impact of the bicycle, 
the internal combustion engine, the first world war, and radio! 

Here is sociology as well as church histor o and theology ; and Dr. Grant 
plainly could not be tackling in one book all the questions that arise in the 


mind as one approaches this disturbed yet exciting period. It may well be, 


as he maintains, that the Free Churches in general, and Congregationalists 
in particular, were readier and more able than many to test and accept new 
ideas in theology and other realms of thought; and that this not only 
occasioned the wilder excesses but has kept Congregationalists in the van 
of a return to a more conscious churchmanship. He emphasises the influence 
of B. L. Manning, J. S. Whale, and N. Micklem as representative figures 
who have insisted, as High Churchmen in the Reformed tradition, “ that 
the Church is founded upon the Gospel, and that the Gospel demands the 
Church”. And, if one may correct an unfortunate major misprint, most 
of us are still involved in the counter-attack which lays “ emphasis upon 
the centrality of the Word and Sacraments for the fellowship of the Church, and 
upon the visibility, the unity and the continuity of the Church’s life.” No 
wonder P. T. Forsyth is resurrected as a modern prophet! 

Past controversy has not always been charitable but we owe a great 
debt to the liberals in freeing us from bondage to an inerrant Bible. “ The 
new school has reasserted the ultimacy of the Word of God which is Christ 
Jesus Himself. The Word is brought home to us through the Bible, but it 
is the Word that gives the Bible its authority. . . .” 

These words recall to us the work of C. H. Dodd, and he too is 
Congregationalist. Yet the very extent of his influence should be cuflichent 
to remind us that although Grant has rightly gone to the heart of the matter 
in examining the content of Churchmanship in Nonconformity in this period, 
we are still looking at only a corner of a hu we ne rtraying an era of 
tremendous upheaval in thought pattern an tionship. There is 
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still more to be thought, written and worked out about the relevance of 
Free Churchmanship to the changing society of England to-day, and in a 
fully ecumenical setting. 

One is grateful above all for the factual description given by this book, 
but an ex-printer could have wished to find fewer typographical errors ; 
and the reviewer, as also the student, could work more systematically if he 
actually saw the promised index. 


Modern Science and Christian Beliefs. By Arthur F. Smethurst. London : 
Nisbet, 1955. Pp. xx + 300, 21s. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


THERE can be few people as well qualified as Canon Smethurst to write 
on the inter-relationship between science and religion, for he started as a 
chemist, did research into the borderline territory between chemistry and 

cology for his Ph.D. degree, later read —s at Oxford, and is now 
Chancellor and Canon Residentiary at Salisbury Cathedral. From a man of 
such varied attainments every reader will expect a book of unusual acuteness 
and wisdom—and few readers will be disappointed. 

Dr. Smethurst’s main thesis is that the idea, which has arisen in the past 
200 or 250 years, of a conflict between science and religion, whether in 
actual practical life or in theory, is a mistaken idea. Scientific theories, he 
holds, cannot be really contrary to religion, since science, in its ultimate 
significance, is an exploration of God’s universe, and no such exploration 
of God’s universe can tend to destroy the belief in God. The fact that some 
scientists (notably, in our time, the Marxists) have thought that science 
does act in this destructive manner is due, according to the author, to a 
completely mistaken view of religion. 

In the course of a broad survey of the recent history of the various sciences, 
and of the attitude which most scientists would take to-day, Dr. Smethurst 
makes many telling points. The theory of evolution, for instance, is placed 
in its correct perspective ; he points out that it is quite possible to believe 
in an evolutionary process without for a moment accepting the view that 
it is an automatic process. He disputes utterly such statements as that made 
recently by Dr. Julian Huxley, who wrote of the working of natural selection 
along Darwinian lines: “It is as much a product of blind forces as is the 
falling of a stone to earth or the ebb and flow of the tides ”. That blind force 
could produce an organ as complicated as the human brain, with its millions 
of cells, seems to Dr. Smethurst, as it must to all religious folk, a hypothesis 
so fantastic as to be scarcely worthy of refutation. 

On the scientific side, indeed, one can say that Dr. Smethurst does not 
put a foot wrong. On the religious side those who do not share all his ideas 
of orthodoxy will occasionally find themselves in disagreement with him. 
He writes in his first chapter, which is entitled “ The Presuppositions of 
Modern Science,” and which is, generally speaking, a very ioe demon- 
stration of the faith of the scientist: 

“Only the full catholic Christian faith can supply both the necessary 
theological and philosophical beliefs as to the nature of the universe 
which are required to justify studying it by the scientific method, and also 
the impulse and inspiration which will impel men to undertake this study ”’. 
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That seems an extremely dubious statement ; there are, after all, scientists 
who are Buddhists and Moslems, Hindus and Jews, and their view as to the 
uniformity of the universe can be justified on their religious grounds just as 
sensibly and just as soundly as the view of any orthodox Christian. 

Elsewhere, too, there are discussions of some of the more striking 
theological thinkers of our time which would not, perhaps, get the complete 
assent of all supporters of these men. Dr. Smethurst devotes, rightly enough, 
a good deal of space to the writings of Bultmann, Karl Heim, and Martin 
Buber ; he spends many pages in arguing the pros and cons of the miracle 
stories to be found in the Bible, sometimes seeming to evade the real issue. 
He quotes Dr. A. D. Ritchie on the Feeding of the Five Thousand, for 
instance, suggesting that the real explanation of this apparently impossible 
feat of increasing the food available may be that many in the crowd had 
food with them, and were persuaded to bring this out. The possibility that 
this may be a mythical story, a kind of folk-memory of some early communal 
meal, and that it has in some way become transmuted in the writing down, 
does not appear to have occurred to him. 

But one would not wish to end on a critical note. Readers who are 
theologically on the left of the position taken by Dr. Smethurst may some- 
times find themselves in disagreement with some of his points; but they 
will acknowledge readily enough that he has done a first-rate job in writing 
this book. The more facile criticisms of the ordinary “ rationalist’ and 
the attitude of mind of the anti-religious scientist are dealt with trenchantly 
arid well. The volume is a very valuable contribution to a discussion which 
is of great importance in this century. If the book is carefully considered 
by science students, in particular the passages dealing with what Dr. 
Smethurst calls ‘ complementary languages,” it may help to lead to a new 
unity of approach between scientists and men of religion. 


Existentialist Thought. By Ronald Grimsley. University of Wales 
Press. Pp. 224. 155. 
Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (University of Durham) 


It would seem that of the writing of books on Existentialism there is no 
end. This book has been written not in order to give any appraisal of the 
contribution of Existentialism to the development of philosophy (which 
is what we need) but simply in order to give a “ straightforward exposition 
of some leading existentialist philosophers”. The author expresses the 
hope that his book “ will provide a fuller account than has been hitherto 
available in English of at least certain aspects of the philosophies concerned ”’. 
Let it be said at once that the book reveals a very extensive knowledge of 
existentialist literature and of the ever-growing body of literature dealing 
with these so-called philosophies. However, despite the fact that a very 
full account has indeed been given of the thought of Heidegger, Sartre 
and Jaspers, there is reason to doubt whether even the cautious hope 
expressed in the words quoted is well-founded. 

The author begins with what he soon admits is too vague a description 
of what in fact Existentialism is—‘‘ the type of thinking which emphasises 
human existence and the qualities of being peculiar to man rather than 
the general aspects of nature and the physical world”. This is even less 
satisfactory than Mr. Grimsley suggests, for on this interpretation Hegel 
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and the Idealists should also be called Existentialists. However, on the 
second page Mr. Grimsley says that Séren Kierkegaard is the father of 
Existentialism, which obviously is a much more precise definition. The 
difficulty with this definition is twofold. In so far as it says that what is 
generally understood by the term Existentialism is a development of the 
philosophy of Séren Kierkegaard it tells a true story but not the whole of 
it. For Kierkegaard was indebted to Schelling and others for some of these 
“ existentialist ” themes (compare Lowrie’s ]. G. Hamann—An Existentialist, 
Princeton, 1950). Secondly, it seems to me that great harm is done to the 
study of Kierkegaard in particular by bundling all these thinkers into this 
class-basket ; for it can justly be argued that if Sartre represents Existenti- 
alism then Kierkegaard is not an Existentialist. 

The book consists of lengthy expositions of the thought of Heidegger, 
Sartre and Jaspers and shorter expositions of the two other thinkers 
discussed—Kierkegaard and Marcel. The least satisfactory is its account 
of Kierkegaard, where the summary neither fully describes nor interprets 
what is thus summarised. The early doctrine of the Stages, for instance, 
does not give a complete picture of what Siehepenel understood by 
“human personality”; and since he meant something so specific by 
“existence” it is a great pity that Mr. Grimsley’s account does not make 
any distinction between vaeren and ecksistens (being and existence). The 
accounts of Heidegger’s, Sartre’s and Jaspers’ philosophies are full and 
lucid, though it is rather strange to see the author raising the question of 
the meaningfulness of Sartre’s statement that the in-itself acts “ as though ” 
it had other properties (p. 116 note) when he has said nothing of the many 

ually difficult ideas in both Heidegger and Sartre. In his account of 

arcel’s thought, again, one felt the author was not coming to grips with 
his subject, for he does not help us at all to understand Marcel’s profound 
thinking. The postscript raises interesting questions, as when Mr. Grimsley 
describes existentialism as an experimental metaphysics, but it does not 
attempt to pursue them. One of the great weaknesses of the book is its 
oscillation between a religious viewpoint and a purely neutral standpoint. 
It is interestingly and clearly written, and if there be anyone who still has 
not read an introduction to existentialism this book can be recommended 
to him. But it is ironic that the first venture of the University of Wales Press 
in — philosophical publication should be this book, for it certainly 
is “‘ what oft was thought” and it is doubtful whether it was “ ne’er so 
well expressed.” I noticed only one printing error (morei ntimate on p. 162) 
in what is an admirable production. 


The enn of Plato. By Rupert C. Lodge. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. ix + 347. 285. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


FoLLowING up his three earlier volumes on Plato in this series, Mr. Lodge 
now offers a general study of the philosopher’s thought and teaching. It 
becomes clear that his interest continues to be centred mainly upon the 
social implications of Plato’s message, and, furthermore, upon the Laws 
as in his opinion consummating and fully expressing that message. 
Introductory chapters deal usefully with the general background of life 























English Thought, 1860 - 1900: 
The Theological Aspect 


by L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D., F.R.HIST.S. 


“ This is a fascinating book in which a lucid style and great learning 
combine to destroy finally that caricature of the Victorians as solemn 
d tists.... It would be unjust to suggest that this book is merely 
of historical interest; it is in itself a fine introduction to the discussion 
of some crucial religious issues.”’— Manchester Guardian. 28s. net 


The Lord 


by ROMANO GUARDINI 


“Every chapter is luminous with the bright darkness of the Christian 
mystery. ... Without a doubt this is a book of the very greatest 
importance, wholly new in its approach and traditional in its novelty. 
It has, above all, a quality of excitement which leaves the reader 
shaking and shaken with the wind of Pentecost.”"—Time and Tide. 

28s. net 


The Gospel and the 
Catholic Church 


by ARTHUR MICHAEL RAMSEY, p.p. 


The widespread demand for the re-issue of this book by Dr. Ramsey 
(who is now Archbishop of York), indicates its relevance to the 
questions and problems as they are posed to-day. Accordingly, 
some discussion of pre-war controversies has been omitted to make 
way for additional notes of a more “ topical ” nature. 

Ata time when Christian unity—along with the obstacles preventing 
it—is again the subject of vigorous and widespread discussion, this 
still unique consideration provides valuable material for all thinking 
Christians. 15s. net 


The Status of Man 
in the Universe 


by ALBERT VAN EYKEN 


This book is primarily a crystallization of a Christian’s reflections on 
the present situation in philosophy and science, and is also a refreshingly 
unusual argument for Theism. ‘“ His own Christian insight shines 
throughout the whole book, yet humility is the keynote.”—Time and 
Tide. 7s. 6d. net 
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and thought. Some of the main topics are then treated separately—ethics, 
aesthetics, philosophy of religion—the views of Plato’s predecessors being 
in each case outlined for comparison with his own. The subject of education 
is discussed more fully, and here the relation between Socrates and Plato 
is specially considered. A final chapter treats of “ Plato and Modern 
Philosophy,” and an appendix deals judiciously with some of Plato’s recent 
critics, As in the author’s other books, the argument is supported by 
copious references appended to each chapter, but there is very little 
quotation of Plato’s actual words. Instead, we have paraphrases, expansions 
and applications in Mr. Lodge’s own vigorous and lively style. The treatment 
is mainly fresh and suggestive ; the phraseology at times declines into the 
facetious. Even in expounding (e.g.) Plato’s criticism of the Homeric Zeus 
it seems inappropriate to call him (p. 119) “ an unregenerate week-ender.” 

The author’s preoccupation with the “ biosocial” aspects of Plato’s 
thought leads him naturally to regard the Socratic beginnings, and the 
poetic phase revealed in the great central dialogues, as merely transitional 
approaches to the mature doctrine found in the Laws. He thus finds congenial 

¢ interpretation put forward by Burnet and Taylor, which regards the 
philosophy of the earlier dialogues as historically that of Socrates, and only 
the later works as expressing Plato’s own original thought. This view, for 
a time influential, has yielded (in this country at least) in favour of a return 
to the traditional stu y of Plato’s works as a developing system, within 
which “Socrates” at every stage represents the philosopher himself, 
thinking out his problems and passing frankly from phase to phase of theory. 
Contrasting as he does the views of Socrates and of Plato, particularly in his 
chapters on education, Mr. Lodge is far from clear or consistent about the 
limits he would set to sources for the “‘ Socratic” message. Under this head 
he includes references to later as well as to earlier dialogues, and we are 
left with the general impression that not much besides the Laws itself can 
be laid to Plato’s credit. And yet we are told (p, 178) that the theory of forms 
(as expounded in the Phaedo and the Republic, as well as elsewhere) was 
“ something which the historical Socrates . .. was never able to understand.” 
Again, the Laws can be described (p. 242) as “ Plato’s second essay in 
Utopianism.” There is confusion here, as in numerous other places. 

The chief criticism that must be levelled at this book, as an exposition of 
Plato’s philosophy as a whole, is that it virtually ignores the poetic, the 
transcendental and the religious elements in his thought. Least capable of 
reduction to a system, these parts of his message have been the most 
fruitful in influence, and remain significant of the outlook recognised as 
“Platonism.” For all his concern over social and political matters, our 
author should not have so signally neglected Plato’s message for the 
individual. The great myths of the soul’s nature and destiny find no place 
here ; the parable of the Cave receives two passing references, as though 
not needing exposition for its own sake ; the Forms of being are reduced, 

tedly, to “ the Platonic idea of ” this or that or to “ the rinciple of 
ideality ” in ag pron to social institutions. For an age in which poetry 
has little use for “ rhythm and grace,” philosophy tends to overlook meta- 


physic, and rer me is suspicious of the innate divinity of the human soul, 


the values proclaimed by Plato ought not to be thus obscured by over- 
p hasis upon another side of his work. 
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